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‘ straight line 


is the shortest distance between two points— 
wherefore, those who want the best advice, the best 
service, go straight to the firm with practical experi- 
ence in all departments of the Plastics Industry— 


SYNTHETIC RESINS . MOULDINGS 
MOULDING POWDERS 
TOOLS AND DIES ADHESIVES 












BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED 


Ideal House - |, Avrevit Street “. Loatena - 


Subsidiaries 
ste BEETLE PRODUCTS CO., LTD. THE STREETLY MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
opes Lane, Oldbury, Worcestershire. Streetly, Sutton Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham. 
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BRIDGE’S HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
ARE WITHOUT PEER FOR HIGH 
SPEED PRECISION WORK..... 


@ These “are not merely 
adaptions of standard 
presses but models speci- 
fically designed in every 
detail for the Plastics 
manufacturer. All the ex- 
tensive experience of our 
engineers is at your dis- 
posal to plan for you the 
best equipment for your 
particular needs. 





(1) 3,000 tons Hydraulic 
Press with 13’ x 3’ 6” platens 
with special Telescopic Steam and 
Drain Fittings, six 74” daylights, 
four Hydraulic Cylinders 304” 
dia., 3’ 9” stroke, operated by 
special Selector Valve Gear con- 
trolling low and high pressure 
to 2, 3 or 4 cylinders. 





(2) 1,250 tons Hydraulic 
Press with 4’ x 3’ platens provid- 
ing six 44” or four 63?” or two 
134” daylights, fitted with special 
Telescopic Self-aligning Steam 
and Drain Fittings for steam heat- 
ing and water cooling. Hydraulic 
Ram 49” dia. x 2’ 3” stroke, 
operated by special quick acting 
low and high pressure Valves 





(3) 300 tons Hydraulic Press 
with three 50” x 30” platens, 
two 12” daylights, adjustable to 
2” daylights. 





@ Do not hesitate to let 
us know your press prob- 
lems—write for details of 
our specialized range. 





CASTLETON FOUNORY & 












AND AT ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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for 


MOULDINGS 


ALL PLASTICS 








COMPLETE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
RESEARCH 

DESIGN ARTISTS 

TOOL DESIGN 

TOOL, JIG and FIXTURE MAKING 

INSERT and METAL WORK PRODUCTION 
COMPLETE MOULDING EQUIPMENT 

SPECIAL WORKS FOR LARGE-SIZE MOULDINGS 


THERMO-PLASTIC and THERMO-SETTING 
MOULDING 





ne ASHDOWN iss 


Head Office: ECCLESTON, ST. HELENS, LANCS 
Telegrams: ‘‘Segment,” St. Helens & Birmingham 





Works for Large Mouldings: 
St. Helens, Lancs. "Phone: St. Helens 3206 


Works for General Mouldings: 
Perry Barr, Birmingham. ‘Phone: Birchfields 4259 


A 








ii. 














‘Celastoid’ - 
‘Novellon’- 


‘Cinemoid’ 
‘Celastelle’- 
‘Vetroloid'’ - 
‘Clarifoil’ 


A wide range of 
thermo-plastics 
capable of an 
almost infinite 
variety of 


application. 


Fullest particulars & representative 
samples on application to —— 


CELASTOID DEPARTMENT 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


CELANESE HOUSE : HANOVER SQUARE : LONDON Wi 
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PHENOL POWDERS 
in all Grades — SPECIAL 
POWDERS for special 
purposes — PASTEL 
SHADES. Individual atten- 
tion ensuring satisfaction 
and success. Use these 
Powders and obtain 
ECONOMY — UNIFORM- 
ITY —PROMPT SERVICE. 


Use 


proved 


and 
TY | 


CAST RESIN in a hundred 
and one colours—Trans- 
parent—Translucent— 
Opaque. RODS —TUBES 
—SHEETS—BLOCKS. 
Special PROFILES — little 
wastage. A new material, 
decorative— modern—easy 
to work. 


POWDERS 
RESINS 


PERMASTIC LTD. 
WOODHAM WORKS, NEW 
HAW, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 

Telephone: Byfleet 683 
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INJECTION MOULDING 
MACHINES 


6 OZS. PER SHOT—50 LBS. PER HOUR 
—50,000 LBS. TOTAL INJECTION PRESSURE 
—90 TONS MOULD CLOSING PRESSURE— 
40 SQUARE INCHES OF MOULDING AREA 
—are figures unsurpassed by any other Injection 
Moulding Automatic. If yours is real quantity 
production of large or heavy articles requiring 
volume capacity and unimpaired power, the 
LESTER, with its Positive Toggle Lock and 
Central Mould Adjustment, is YOUR MACHINE. 
















Here is illustrated the 
LESTER INJECTION 


MOULDING AUTOMATIC CONSULT US ON INJECTION 
, MOULDING PROBLEMS 


DOWDING & DOLL LTD. 


GREYCOAT STREET - - LONDON, S.W.! 
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ACCUMULATORS 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
— HENRY, & CO., LTD., Croydon Works, Hunslet, 
eeds om as oe os o° es oe os 
BRADLEY & TURTON, LTD.,Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 


Gloucester 
DAVY BROS., LTD., Park Iron Works, Sheffield |. 
SHAW, FRANCIS, & CO., LTD., Corbert Streer, 
Manchester | ee . ° . 


BITUMINOUS MOULDINGS. 
EBONESTOS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior Works, Rollins 
Street, Canterbury Road, S. 
DE LA RUE, THOS., co., LTD., Telenduron Works, 
90, Shernhall Street, Waithamstow, E.17 


CASEIN DIP POLISH 
ERINOID, LTD., ne i! _ Stroud, Gloucester. R 
ee (LONDO + 9, Bridgewater Street, 
Barbican, London B.C 
GLASGOW CHEMICAL CO., LTD:, 151, Millerfield Road, 
Glasgow, S.E. Scotland " = ee 


CASEIN 
BRITISH LACTONITE CO., LTD., 89, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C.4 .. a oh se - ea os 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Gloucester ne 
GALALITH (LONDON) SF Bridgewater Street, 


Barbican, London, E.C.1 
THOMSON, L., LTD., Mark Lane Station ‘Buildings, London, 


ac. 
YORKSHIRE CASEIN MANUFACTURERS LTD., Bank kSereet, 
Wakefield ee 


CHEMICALS (RAW | MATERIALS) 


sol 
naaees VICTOR & CO., LTD., Coronation House, 
’s Avenue, London, E.C.3. 

MONSANTO” CHEMICALS, LTD., Victoria Station ‘House, 

Victoria Street, London, S. AY 

Formaidehyde and Hexamine 

BARTER TRADING CORP., LTD., 14, Waterloo Place, 

London, S.W.1!. .. - os 
meee 4 be & CO., wrx Coronation House, 


4,L s Avenue, London, E.C. 3. ‘ “ si 

BRITISH SNDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD., Ideal House, 
wes Street, London, W.| 

GREEFF, R. W TD., Thames House. Queen “Street 


Place. , London, E.C.4. a 
SYNTHITE LTD., Ryders Green, West Bromwich 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., Ilford, London 


Phenol 
meter Wt VICTOR & CO., LTD., Coronation House, 
joyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 3 
MONSANT CHEMICALS, LTD., Victoria Station House, 
ctoria Street, London, S. Ww. I. 
YORKSHIRE TAR DISTILLERS, LTD., 49, Billiter Buildings, 
Billiter Street, London, E.C.3 


Stearic Acid 
LEVER BROS., LTD., Unilever House, Blackfriars, E.C.4. 


CELLULOID 
BADER, E., & CO., LTD., 109, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 .. 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4_ 
HUGHES, F. A., & CO., LTD. ‘Abbey House, Baker Street, 
London, N.W.1 


CELLULOID aoops MANUFACTURERS 
BRENTFORD CELLULOID PRODUCTS CO., The Butts, 
Brentford, London 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 ‘ 
CASCELLOID, LTD., Britannia Works, Abbey Lane, Leicester 
GALALITH (LONDON), LTD., 9, Bridgewater Street, 
Barbican, London, E.C.1 
GENERAL CELLULOID Co., LTD., 206, Hanworth Road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex .. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
BRITISH CELANESE, LTD., Celanese House, Hanover Square, 
London, W.!__.... ae * ee on» oh “% 
BRITISH XYLONITE COs, LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 ‘ 
antag eer ti : 15-1 16, New Burlington mm 


ondon 
ERINOIO LTD.., “ns Mills, Stroud, Gloucester .. 
HUGHES, F. A., LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 


ndon 
MAY & BAKER, iTb., ; Rhodoid Department, 42/3, st. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, E.C.4 ca 


CELLULOSE ACETATE MANUFACTURERS 
BRITISH XYLONITE CO., LTD., Hale End, London, E.4 .. 
PHIPPS SIGNS, Cliff Works, St. James’ Street, Nottingham 
PLASTILUME PRODUCTS, 21, Humes Avenue, London,W.7 


CONSULTANTS 
BARRON, DR. HARRY, 8/9, Bishop’s Court, London, W.C.2 
HIGGS, G. N., 67, Oldfield Lane, Greenford, Middlesex 


DYES AND PIGMENTS 
etcae SMITH & ASHBY, | 7, Laurence Pountney Lane, 


E 
— TITAN PRODUCTS CO., LTD., ‘Billingham-on-Tees, 
Du ° 


rham 
CLAYTON ANILINE CO., LTb., ‘Clayton, Manchester .. 
GREEFF, R. W., & eH Ltd., Thames House, Queen Street 
Place, London, E.C.4 
(MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., Thames "House, 
Millbank, London, S.W.| 





Telephone Nos. 
Suseebareuah 3201 


Hunslet 75481-2 
Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 236-7 
Sheffield 22161 


Manchester East 1415-7 


New Cross 1913 
Walchamstow 2900 


Stroud 510-1 
Nationa] 3161 
Bridgeton 1280 


Mansion House 9220 
Larkswood 2345 
Stroud 510-1 
National 3161 

Royal 6071-4 


Wakefield 3375 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 


Whitehall 1301 
Royal 6382 
Gerrard 7278 
Central 6550 


Tipton 1261-2 
Ilford 1113 


Royal 6382 
Victoria 1535 
Royal 2319 


Central 7474 


Holborn 369 1-3 
Larkswood 2345 


Welbeck 2332-6 


Ealing 4240 
Larkswood 2345 
Leicester 61223-4 
National 3161 


Hounslow 1108-9 


Mayfair 8000 
Larkswood 2345 


Regent 2031 
Stroud 510-1 


Welbeck 2332-6 
City 6555 
Larkswood 2345 


Nottingham 2127 
Ealing 1471 


Holborn 5407 
Waxlow 1136 


Mansion House 8383 


Middlesbrough 57151 
Manchester East 1341-6 


Central 6550 
Victoria 3828 








Dyes and Pigments—continued. 
SHAWINIGAN, LTD., Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3 
THE maeehd COLOUR CO., LTD., National 
Parsonage, Manchester 
WILLIAMS, (HOUNSLOW) LTD., “Hounslow, Middlesex 
EBONITE DUST 
eg JAS.,& SONS, LTD., Lea Park Works, Prince 
George's Road, Merton Abbey, London, S.W. 19 
MOULDRITE LTD., Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, 
London. $.W.1 .. ae a as aa 


FILLERS 


As 
—— Ae MINERAL CORPORATION LTD., Bluefries 
House, |22, Minories, London, E.C.3. 
nants “MORRIS, LTD., 17, Laurence Pountney. Lane, 


n, E.C.4 
BIRMINGHAM ASBESTOS LTD., 
Halesowen, Birmingham Por - = we 
SCOTT, BADER & CO., fo 109, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Slate Flour 
“FULLERSITE,” Port Penrhyn, Bangor, North Wales 


Wood Flour and Sulphite Pulp Powder 
ANDREWS & CO., LTD., Blackfriars House, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
ATOMILL, LTD., Anchor Wharf, Weston Street, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London, E.3 
DAHL, W.S., 22, Stanle Road, East Sheen, London, ‘S.W.14 
LAMB, ROBERT, Logie Green Works, Edinburgh... 


LAMINATED PLASTICS 
ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston ‘ 
oe LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, 


Lon on, S.W.| aie mn i v 

BRITISH XVLONITE Cco., LTD., Hale aot, London, "E.4, 

BUSHING CO., LT Hebburn- ‘on-Tyn 

ie — & WATERPROOFING C6., LTD., Netherton 

Anniesland, Glas 

METROPOLITAN -VICKERS: TECTRICAL CO., LTD., Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester, 17. 

STREETLY MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Sereetly, | ‘Sutton 
Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham .. 

WARERITE LTD., Watton Road, Ware, Herts 


LAMINATED PLASTIC MACHINERS 
BURNS, J., & CO., LTD., Chadwell Heath, Romford .. 
MACHINERY 
hines for injection Moulding 
DANIELS. .. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 
Glouc cester 
DOWDING & DOLL, LTD., “Greycoat Street, London, S. w.i 
HERBERT, ALFRED, LTD., ie 4 
SHAW, FRANCIS & CO bett St., Manchester 1 i 
TECHNICAL MACHINES Ot ON SCESSORIES, 17, Finsbury 
— London, E.C.2 we oe 
achines for Casein Plastics 
PREHN, HEINRICH, Naumburg, Saale .. 


Machines, Grinding and Pulverizing 
BAKER very: LTD., Westwood Works, ioe 
BOOTH & SON, Congleton, Cheshire... “x 
CHRISTY 7 NORRIS, LTD., Chelmsford, Essex 
meme > me ay tte SONS & & CO., LTD., 600, Commercial 

on 
MIRACLE MILLS, LTD., 90, Lots Rd. * Cheisea, London,$.W.10 
STEELE & COWLISHAW, Cooper Street, apne Stoke- 
on-Trent .. Ma 
Machines, Mixing, Kneading and sifting 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough 
BLAIRS, LTD., Sardinia "House, Sardinia Street, W.C.2 .. 
BOOTH, J., & "SON, aE ts Cheshire =e 
BRIDGE, DAVID, LTD., euaece 
astleton, Rochdal 
COHEN: GEORGE, SONS, & co., “LTD.; 600, Commercial 
Road, London, E.1 


Buildings, 


“10, "Bloomfield "Street, 


Ironworks, 


DANIELS, * ., Ltd., Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 

joucest 

GARDNER, RW, & & SONS’ (GLOUCESTER) LTD.,’ Bristol 
ouc 


SHAW: oe RANCIS “3 CO., LTD., Corbett St: Manchester 11 
STEELE & COWLISHAW, Cooper Street, Hanley, Stoke- 
on-Trent .. ° 
Machines Pelletting and Compressing) 
BRADLEY & TURTON, LTD., Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 
DANIELS, T. H. & J., LTD., Lightpill Iron Works, anne 
Gloucester 
FINNEY, GEORGE, & CO., Berkley ‘Street, Birmingham, e 
HABLA (GT. ee SALES CO., 70, Newhall Street, 
hes ry oe a 
MANESTY ACHINES, LTD., Manesty. Buildings, College 
Lane, Liverpoo 
SHAW, JOHN, & SONS (SALFORD), ‘LTD., " Wellington 
Street Works, yess 3, Manchester 
WILKINSON, S. W.,& CO., Western Road, Leicester 
Machinery (Supplementary) 
esi DAVID, & SONS (HUDD.), LTD., Huddersfield. . 
NUFACTURERS OF MOULDINGS 
ASHDOWN (Bl (BIRMINGHAM), H. E., LTD., Eccleston Works, 


meet 115 LTD., Hayden Piace, Portobello Road, London, 


BIRKBYS itp. Woodfield Miils, Liversedge, Yorks .. .. 
BLUEMEL BROS., LTD., Wolston, nr. Coventry 
BONNELLA, D. H., & SON, LTD., 46-48, Osnaburgh Street, 


London, N. N.W.1 se 
BRITISH XYLONITE ne LTD., Hale End, London, £.4 
BUSHING CO., LTD., Hebburn-on-Tyne at 
COLE, E. K., LTD., Ekco Works, Southend-on-Sea, Essex 
CRAYONNE, LTD.. St. Bernard Works, Bexley, Kent 





Telephone Nos. 
Royal 4312 


Blackfriars 9421-3 
Hounslow 1166 


Mitcham 2283-6 
Victoria 8432 


Royal 2317 
Mansion House 8383 


Halesowen 1325 
Holborn 3691-3 


Bangor 17 


Central 2885 
East 1792 


Prospect 3791 
Edinburgh 23117-8 


Preston 4045-6 
Victoria 5511 
Larkswood 2345 
Hebburn 49 
Scotstoun 2201 
Trafford Park 2431 
Streetly 7311 
are 322 





Ilford 0166 


Stroud 236-7 | 
Victoria 1071-2 

Coventry 8781 
Manchester East 0681 


National 6459 | 


Peterborough 3201 
Congleton | 14 
Chelmsford 3406 


Stepney Green 3434 
Flaxman 1456 


Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Peterborough 3201 

Holborn 1075 

Congleton 114 

Castleton (Rochdale) 
5867-9 

Stepney Green 3434 

Stroud 236-7 


Gloucester 2288 
Manchester East 0681 


Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Kidderminster 117 


Stroud 236-7 
Midland 3795-6 


B’ham Cent. 1641-4 
Royal 2060 


Blackfriars 4844 
Leicester 21283 


Huddersfield 3500 


St. Helens 3206 


Park 5517 
Heckmondwike 514-5 
Wolston 22-3 


Museum 1882 & 0504 
Larkswood 2345 
Hebburn 49 

Southend 49491 
Bexleyheath 1069 





Continued on page vi. 
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STRENGTH BEAUTY 
ENGINEERING ARTISTIC 
PRECISION oe & St ee 





Qh Juvritakion 


Have you considered for your components Injection Moulding 


as the most up-to-date and the most efficient and economical 
process for the mass production of beautiful articles with 
engineering precision? We invite your enquiries and offer our 
advice gladly in this field in which we justly claim to be 


pioneers and specialists. 


INJECTION Mow LDERS 


WESTMORLAND ROAD, THE HYDE, LONDON, N.W.9 
Telephone: Colindale 8868/9 Telegrams: Injecmould, Hyde, London 
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INDUSTRY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE iv. 








Manufacturers of Mou!ldings—continued. 


CRYSTALATE oes. 153, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 

DE LA RUE, THOS., Oo. » Telenduron tage 90, 
She ork a Walthamstow, London, E.17 

weaney ing INDUSTRIES, LTD., Excelsior Works, Rollins 
Street, Canterbury Road, London, S.E.15 


ELLIOTT, €E., LTD., Victoria. Works, Summer Lane, 
Birmingham 
EVANS, F. ., Long Acre, Birmingham, 7 


, LTD. 

FORBES PLASTIC {MOULDI NGS, LTD., Bridge Works, 
Stamford Sree, York 

FRASER & GLASS, LTD., Assembly “Works, Woodside Lane, 
Finchley, ah seg 'N.12 

G.M.C. MOULDINGS, LTD., 240/2, York Road, London, N.7 

HEALEY MOULDINGS LTD., 109, Great Hampton Row, 
Birmingham ae a os 

INJECTION mows. LTD., 
London, N.W.9 

eo _ Leopold Road, Angel Road, 4, Edmonton, 


KENT MOULDINGS, Cra Work, Sidcup, Ken 
ee INSULATOR & ST. ALBANS MOULDINGS, 
LTD., Sandown Road, Watford, Herts 

ae ~ ga iD. India Works, Exhibition 
unds, Wembley, 

LORIVAL MANUFACTURING Co. (1921), LTD., Norwood 

Works, Southall, Mid 

ae: A ENGINEERING & FiouiDINe’ co., LTD., * Caris- 
ke Road, Newport, !.0.W. 

MICA MANUFACTURIN Co., LTD., Volta Works, Bromley, 


Ken 

MOULDED PRODUCTS, LTD., Chester Road, Tyburn, 
Birmingham 

N. B. MOULDINGS, LTD., Tremlett Grove Works, junction 
Road, Highgate, London, N.19 

PARKER, WIN ER & ACHURCH, LTD., 551, Broad Street, 
Birmingham, | = 

PLASMIC, LTD., 23, “Ann’s | Road, 
Tottenham, N.15 a ie a a te i 

a —w LTD., Station Road, Acocks Green, 

PRESTWARE, LT LTD., Morden \Factory Estate, Morden Road, 

* London, S.W.19 

PUNFIELD “he "BARSTOW, — Basil Works, Westmoreland 
Road, London, N.W.9 

RAY MOULDINGS, LTD., Plant House, LongfieldAvenue, ws 


ROANOID, LTD., 95, Bothwell St. «» Glasgow, C.2, Scotland 
ROLLS $ RAZOR LTD., ‘255, Cricklewood Broadway, London, 


ROOTES MOULDINGS, LTD., Trading Estate, ‘Slough, Bucks 
SCOTTISH MOULDING co., ‘LTD., 33, West Savile Terrace, 


Edinbur; 

SINGER THERMOPLASTIC PRODUCTS, LTD. Singer’ ‘Works, 
71, Tranquil Vale, a $.E.3 

SOUPLEX, LTD., Morecambe, Lanc: 

STREETLY MANUFACTURING CO., “LTD., Streetly, ‘Sutton 
Coldfield, Nr. Birmingham . 

SYNPLAS, LTD.., | 99, Minerva Road, Chase Estate, London, 
N | 


a GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS LTD., 8, 
eicester Street, W.C.2. 
VISCOSE DEVELOPMENT CO., “LTD., Woldham Road, 
Bromley, Kent .. 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., St. James’s St., London S.W.1 
1OCO RUBBER & WATERPROOFING co., LTD., Netherton, 


Works, Anniesland, Glasgo 
NORTH BRITISH RUBBER O., LTD., 200, Tottenham 
Court Road, London .. 
POPPE RUBBER & TYRE CO., Sherland Road, Twickenham 
RUBTEX LTD., Printing House ‘Lane, Hayes, Middlesex 
ST. HELENS RUBBER CO., LTD., Slough, Bucks 
METAL INSERTS 
M.C.L. AND REPETITION, LTD., Pool 
Birmingham oe 
MILLS—BALL AND EDGE RUNNER 
COHEN, GEORGI LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough . 


Westmorland Road, 


South Grove, St. 


ae rapa 


ORGE, SONS & co., LTD., 600 Commercial 
Road n, E.14 
STEELE & COWLISHAW. Cooper St., Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent 


MOULDING POWDERS 
BAKELITE, LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, $.W.! . 
BEETLE PRODUCTS CO., LTD., Popes Lane, Oldbury, 
Worcestersh 
BIRKBYS, LTD., Woodfield Mills, Liversedge, Yorks. . 
BRITISH UL CELANESE, | ~ Celanese House, Hanover 
are, London 
BRITIS ‘XYLONITE ton ‘tb. Hale End, London, E.4 
ERINOID, LTD., “ee it wn Stroud, Glos . 
> JAS. SON LTD., Lea Park Works, Prince 
eor, qh] _ end Abbey, London, S.W.19 
HUGHES ESA 4° & CO. LTD., Abbey House, Baker Street, 


London 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., Imperial Chemi- 

cal House, Millbank, fl 

INDURITE MOULDING POWDERS, LTD., Progress "Works, 
Whittaker Street, Radcliffe, Lancs 

MAY & BAKER, LTD., Rhodoid Department, 42/3, St. Paul’s 
Church yard, E.C.4 

MOULDRITE, LTD., Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, “s.W.i 

PERMASTIC LTD., Woodham Works, New Haw, Weybridge, 
urre ae ee oe * oe oe ee oe 

ROCKHARD RESINS, LTD., Browell’s Lane, Felcham, Middx. 

PLASTICS ON PLYWOOD 

NORCROSS PANEL PLYWOOD CO., LTD., 17, eae 

Street, London, N.! , ee 
POLISHING MATERIALS 
oa W., & CO., LTD., 133, Great Hampton Street, 
Birmin ham 18 ve 

‘CRUICKSHA LTD., Camden Street, Birmingham is 

OAKEY, IOHN. . SONS, LTD., Wellington Mills, 
London, st a eh os bs ve os 





Telephone Nos. 
Metropolitan 5574 


Walthamstow 2900 
New Cross 1913 


Aston Cross 1156-8 
East 1344 


Stamford Bridge 54 


Hillside 2224-5 
North 2292-4 


Northern 2641 
Colindale 8868 


Tottenham 1491 
Sidcup 1195 


Watford 4494 
Wembley 5187-8 
Southall 1014 
Newport 214 
Ravensbourne 2829 
Erdington 2201 
Archway 2678 
Midland 5001-7 
Stamford Hill 3778 
Acocks Green 0177 
Liberty 3421 
Wordsworth 2456 
Ceneral 4910 


Gladstone 1042 
Slough 491 


Edinburgh 41986 


Lee Green 441 1-2 
Morecambe 388 


Streetly 7311 
Willesden 7777 
Gerrard 8611 
Ravensbourne 2641 


Whitehall 6700 
Scotstoun 2201 
Museum 5460 
Popesgrove 2271 


Hayes 1198 
Slough 333 


Broadwell 1115. 


Peterborough 3201 


Stepney Green 3434 
Stoke-on-Trent 2100 


Victoria 5511 


Broadwell 1481 
Heckmondwike 514-5 


Mayfair 8000. 
Larkswood 2345 
Stroud 510-1 
Mitcham 2283-6 
Welbeck 2332-6 
Victoria 4444 
Radcliffe 2024 


City 6555 
Victoria 8432 


Byfleet 683 
Feltham 2658 


Terminus 6864 


Central 3622 
Central 7213 














PREFORMERS OF SYNTHETIC RESINS 
G.M.C. MOULDINGS LTD., 240/2, York Road, London, N.7 
HUGHES, C., & CO., LTD., Diadem Works, Tenby Street 

North, ‘Birmingham 
THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE, LTD., Manesty 
Buildings, 6a, College Lane, Liverpool, | .. me ee 
PRESS HEATING SYSTEMS 
HEYWOOD & BRYETT, 13, Dartmouth Hill, London, S.E.10 
PRESSES AND PUMPS 
BAKER PERKINS, LTD., Westwood Works, Peterborough . 
mame” ne & CcO., LTD., Croydon Works, Hunslet, 


BRADLEY. & TU RTON, ‘LTD., “Caldwell Works, Kidderminster 

BRIDGE, ——. »& CO., LTD., Castleton Ironworks Castle- 
ton, Roc 

COHEN, GEORGE, SONS & CO.; LTD., 600, Commercial 
Road, London, E.14 

vai  & 4., LTD. ” Lightpill Iron Works, Stroud, 


Glo R 
DAVY BROS, ‘tTD., Park Iron Works, Sheffield +i 
FINNEY, GEORGE & CO.., Berkley Street, Birmingham, i on 
FRASER, ANDREW, Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2 . 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING CO., LTD., Charles St., Chester 
JONES, E. H. (MACHINE TOOLS), LTD., The Hyde, ‘Hendon, 

‘ondon, N.W.9 .. és ss me ae ee aa 
PULSOMETER ENGINEERING CO., LTD., Nine Elms Iron 

orks, Reading 

SHAW, FRANCIS & CO., LTD., Corbett Street, Manchester 
SHAW, JOHN & SONS (SALFORD), ite, a 

Street Works, Salford 3, Manchester 

RESINS, SYNTHETIC 

ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston .. 
atasag < F LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 


BEETLE PRODUCTS reno WM LTD., Popes Lane, Oldbury, Worcs 
BIRKBY’S LTD., Woodfield Mills, pralane. © Yorks... 
BLACKBURN & _— LTD., Perseverance Mills, Cleck- 


n, Yor 
BRITISH “RESIN PRODUCTS LTD., “Epok” Works, Portland 
» Kingston-on-Thames ae 
CELLOMOLD LTD., Browell’s Lane, Feltham, Middlesex 
ERINOID, LTD., Lightpill Mills, Stroud, Glos 
re Bas hy & CO., LTD., Abbey House, “Baker Street, 


A® 
LORIVAL HANUFACTURING CO. (1921), LTD., Norwood 
Works, Southall, Middx. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS, LTD., “Victoria Station “House, 
Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1 
eee ON LTD., Nobel House, Buckingham Gate, London, 


SCOTT, BADER & co., LTD., 109, Kingsway, W.c. 2 

STEEL; 4. ry & Lat LTD.,‘Kern House,” 36-38, Kingsway, 
° 

UHLHORN BROS., tab, City Road, London, 2e1 


Cast Resins 
— pre 68, Victoria Street, satremenoceni wena 


CATALIN, LTD., 3, Vere Street, London, W 

LORIVAL MANUFACTURING CO. (19211), Uro.; Norwood 
Works, Southall, Mddx. 

wae wit . Nobel 


PERMASTIC, LTD., Woodham Works, New w Haw, Weybridge, 
urrey .. 


House, Buckingham’ * Gate, 


Varnishes 
ATTWATER & SONS, Hopwood Street Mills, Preston é 
meee LTD., 68, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 


Ss 

BIRKBYS, UTD. Woodfield Mills, Liversedge, Yorks. 

MOULDRITE, LTD. Nobel House, — Gate, 
London, S.W.I .. . 

RESINS, ‘NATURAL 

— ve i ad LTD., Alison Works, Ash Grove 
on 

HAMBURGER, M., Dunster House, Mincing Lane, London, 


‘SPECIAL STEEL FOR MOULDS 
FIRTH, THOS., & JOHN BROWN, LTD., Sheffield 


SOLVENTS AND SOFTENERS 
BARTER yeagnss CORP. LTD., 14, Waterloo Place, 


London, S.W.1 . Fn as i: % 

BLAGDEN, , MCTOR & co., LTD. Coronation House, 4 

pd venue, London, E. 

BRITISH NOUSTRIAL SOLVENTS LTD., 50, Charing ‘Cross, 
London, S.W.|! 

GREEPF, R. W., & co., LTD., Thames House, Queen ‘Sereet 
Place, London, E. C.4 

HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., Ilford, Nr. London 

mae 3 CHEMICALS, LTD., Victoria Station House, 
ondon 

STEEL, J. M., & CO., LTD. “Kern House,” 36- 38, Kingsway, 
London, we 


. 
, 


EL ‘Mou ps 
—, AJ HARRISON Ah 3 tip. 22, Hythe Road, 


en, London, N.W. x 
pRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS, LTD., Ideal House, 1, 
TOOLS, LTD., Portland Road, Hove 


ll Street, arg 

C.V.A. Ai S,MOULDS & 

DORMER & WADSWORTH, LTD., Morris House, 60-66, 
Rochester Row, Westminster, "s.W. 1 

FOX & OFFORD, LTD., 181-187, Alma Street, ‘Aston, 
Birmingham, 6 at 

HIGGINS, F. C., & SON, |, Bedford Road, East Finchley, 


ondon,N.2 _.. os Poe ea 6 <n “a 
JOSELIN, C., & CO., Central Works, Brownhill Road, 
tford, London, S.E.6 
JUNCTION MOULDS %& TOOLS, LTb., Tremlett Grove, N. ig 
eet ENGINEERING CO., 5-9, "Peacock ama sai 


n, S.E.17 
SALE, “ "a. LTD., Summer Lane, Birmingham. 





Telephone Nos. 
North 2292-4 


Central 3839 
Royal 2060 


Tideway 3386 


Peterborough 3201 
Hunslet 7548 1-2 
Kidderminster 117 
Castleton (Rochdale) 
5867-9 

Stepney Green 3434 
Stroud 236-7 
Sheffield 22161 
Midland 3795-6 
Holborn 2995 
Chester 1421 
Colindale 7272-5 


Tilehurst 67182 
Manchester East 1415-7 


Blackfriars 4844 
Preston 4045-6 
Victoria 5511 


Broadwell 1481 
Heckmondwike 514-5 


Kingston 0266-77 
Feltham 2658-9 
Stroud 510-1 
Welbeck 2332-6 
Southall 1014 
Victoria 1535 


Victoria 8432 
Holborn 3691-3 


Holborn 2532 
Clerkenwell 2458 


Victoria 5511 
Mayfair 8336 


Southall 1014 
Victoria 8432 
Byfleet 683 


Preston 4045-6 


Victoria 5511 
Heckmondwike 514-5 


Victoria 8432 


Clissold 1046 
Mansion House 8149 


Sheffield 20081 


Whitehall 1301 
Royal 6382 
Whitehall 9561 


Central 6550 
ford 1113 


Victoria 1535 
Holborn 2532-5 


Willesden 4000 


Gerrard 7278 
Portslade 8201 


Victoria 6463 
Aston Cross 3215 
Tudor 3443 


Hither Green 1726 
Archway 2679 


Reliance 1565 
Birmingham Cent. 5661 
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ORKALITE closures moulded 

from all types of moulding 
powders can be supplied in all 
colours with filled in or plain 
lettering. The perfect co-operation 
in the production of the 
container and moulded closure 
so essential to sealing efficiency 
is assured by the perfect pair. 


Bottles and Moulded Caps 


[JuiTED Giass BoTrie 


MANUFACTURERS .jT D 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS 
BOTTLES IN EUROPE 


8, LEICESTER STREET, W.C.2 


Telephone No.: Telegraphic Address : 
Gerrard 8611 (10 lines). KORKANSEAL, LESQUARE, LONDON. 
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DAPTABILITY.... _ 


How far removed is the Air Purifier Moulding 

illustrated from, for example, electric plug 

mouldings, which goes to show how adaptable 
is the ‘ELO’ moulding material 








LDIN FOR EVERYTHING 
POWDERS sl ELECTRICAL 
RESIN AND aw GaP AND 1,00lI 

3/1 VARNISH OTHER USES 








PRODUCTS OF BIRKBYS LTD. _eLiversepce-yorks 
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BAKELITE Veneers 
make a valuable contribution 


towards the right atmosphere 


The vermilion red BAKELITE Veneer used for 
the counter front and walls of the “Salted 
Almond” cocktail bar (successor to the world- 
famous “ Long Bar”) at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, Piccadilly, London, W.1, is an 
interesting example of the contribution 
BAKELITE Decorative Veneers can make in 
obtaining the right ‘ atmosphere ’. 


ernard, L.R.I.B.A. 


AK 


Registered 


Architect-designer: Mr. Oliver P. 








These Veneers are extensively used for table 
tops, counters, flush doors, etc., and provide 
such important physical characteristics as 
strength, durability, resistance to heat, mois- 
ture, acids and mild alkalis. 

BAKELITE Decorative Veneers are produced 
in,a wide variety of colours and patterns. Book- 
let DHR and samples will be sent on request. 





Contractors : Fredk. Sage & Co. Ltd. 


LITE 


Trade Marks 





TREFOIL 
BAKELITE LIMITED - 68 VICTORIA STREET - LONDON : S-W:1 


Telephone: Victoria 5511 (5 lines). 
o f 


The Material 


Works: Birmingham (Est. 1910). 


Emfimite Uses 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, 1938 


VEN the political events of the past few weeks did 
not diminish the popularity of the British Industries 
Fair, and although we go to press before the close we 
hear that over 136,000 people passed through the turn- 
stiles during the first five days—a very creditable 
achievement. Foreign buyers seemed to be more in 
evidence than ever before and good business was done. 
Let us talk of Olympia and of the Plastics Section 
in particular. In our last month’s Editorial we hinted 
at what the public could expect to see. A comprehensive 
insight into the world’s 
new industry; a feast of 
colour; a peep at the 
new materials that are 
legitimately — replacing 
metals, wood and other 
materials of construction 
in a thousand different 
ways—materials, as has 
been aptly said, that in 
large measure will shape 
the future. 

But the Plastics 
Section was even more 
striking than any 
journalistic effort of ours 
can portray. First, 
through the very com- 
mendable efforts of the 
British Plastics Federa- 
tion, the Exhibition had 
teally combined to 
produce a comprehensive 
show. In contrast to 
nearly all other parts of 
the Fair, it was a real 
entity to which each 
exhibitor, while retain- 
ing his individuality, 
had lent strength to the 
section. In consequence, 
Plastics stood out boldly 


as an industrial unit. Our stand at Olympia, 1938. 








Secondly, we had promised colour and it was there 
in abundance, for a large and important section of our 
industry is based on colour in the manufacture of not 
only colourful fancy goods, but in the beautifying of 
many mundane objects hitherto lacking in colour and 
therefore suffering greatly in their popular appeal. 

We had promised novelty and wonders, and here, 
again, they were in abundance. New raw materials, 
new plastics and new forms crowded the stands, and 
it was good to open the eyes of the public to the fact 
that we had gone some- 
what beyond the silly 
“cat, cheese and 
formalin’’ myth. For 
we have here a scientific 
industry based on 
chemistry and engineer- 
ing, one that has 
developed not only a 
wide series of plastics as 
our raw material, but 
also a technique for their 
conversion into finished 
materials for every other 
industry. 

Which was the best 
exhibit in the Plastics 
Section? We must be 
wary, for each one of us 
has his method of 
judging, each his own 
standards. Every stand 
had its own marvels and 
its own surprises if we 
took the trouble to look 
deep enough. 

From the point of 
sheer beauty of colour 
alone, none will grumble 
if we give the palm to 
Catalin, Ltd., with their 
remarkable display of 
cast resins in every hue 

A 
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and every shape. From this point of view, it was by 
far the finest show in the Fair. We had expected much 
from this firm and we were not disappointed—from the 
beautiful lettering ‘‘Catalin—The Gem of the Modern 
Industry ’’ to the magnificent pillars in transparent ruby 
and the splendid array of finished articles—jewellery, 
door handles, caskets and knives. 

Yet the miracle of the enormous Perspex bubble on 
the Mouldrite stand we shall not forget. More trans- 
parent than glass and so perfectly moulded, it seemed 
to portray a new world that is ready to take the place 
of the old—cleaner, more healthy and far more 
“livable.” So may it well prove. Meanwhile, congratu- 
lations to Triplex, Ltd., who shaped it from sheet. 

These were the most spectacular stands, but all had 
their attractions, especially if the visitor were technically 
minded and understood something of moulding. Major 
Parker, when welcoming the guests at the British 
Plastics Federation lunch on February 24, had very 
gracefully alluded to the excellent work done by the 
French and the Germans. Each in their field was to be 
congratulated, but, he added, they could teach British 
factories very little when it came to moulding technique. 
Indeed, this statement is perfectly true and is strongly 
supported by the fine workmanship shown in examples 
on the stands. Precision moulding, working to limits 
of 2/1000 in., is common and is a technique—almost 
an art—that has been specially developed in this 
country. Fineness of finish of British products is also 
noteworthy, but is not normally remarked because it is 
a tradition of most of our industries, plastic and 
otherwise. Thus we were shown a new type of ashtray 
at the stand of one famous moulding company— 
Crystalate, Ltd.—in which the reverse was of as excel- 
lent workmanship as the obverse. On commenting on 
this, for it is obviously not cheaper to do, we were told 
that all work is carried out with similar care—it is 
worth while. We thoroughly agree. Would that all 
buyers sought the same ideals! 

On another page we give a comprehensive view of 
the stands. Some of those at Castle Bromwich we are 
compelled to leave over until our next issue. 


Make Haste, Slowly 


As a result of the magnificent show of plastics at 
Olympia, the daily newspapers have given our industry, 
for almost the first time, really excellent publicity. It 
will do the industry an immense amount of good. 

Among the foremost of the dailies that have so helped 
is the Daily Herald, which on February 22 gave the 
best part of a column to the new industry. In the 
main it was excellent propaganda, sensibly done, 
describing what has already been performed and what 
great possibilities still remain. 

The article concludes, however, with an appeal to 
Mr. Brown, the Minister of Labour, to increase the num- 
ber of factories producing plastics :— 


“Because of the proximity to coalfields, source 
of one of its original constituent materials as well 
as source of power, South Wales, for example, is 
an ideal site for plastics development. 

“ And in all South Wales there is only one plastics 
factory ! 

“Existing factories are concentrated in three 
groups round London, Birmingham and Coventry, 
and South Lancashire. Without detriment to the 
industry as a whole, others could be established 
in less prosperous areas. 
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“Plastics can bring new life to the depressed 
areas and put men back to work again. In eight 
years this young industry has risen from 40,000 
to 200,000. 

“If Mr. Brown, the Minister of Labour, pushes 
his colleagues into activity and gets new factories 
set up, we shall not have to wait another eight 
years before the 400,000 is topped. Get busy, Mr. 
Brown!” 


Now, although on the whole there is much to com- 
mend such enthusiasm and, heaven knows, we hope 
the industry will be able to employ 400,000 workers, 
yet we trust that Mr. Brown will not jump headlong 
into the task of erecting new factories without a careful 
consideration of what the industry is already capable, 
and collaboration with such bodies as the British Plastics 
Federation and the Institute of the Plastics Industry. 
Incidentally, where was the figure of 200,000 obtained ? 
Mr. Potter recently gave the figure 25,000. 

From the raw material point of view, South Wales is, 
of course, eminently suitable, because of the coal fields. 
But much of the raw material is carbolic acid and 
similar phenols which are made from coal tar, and 
production of coal tar means large production of coke, 
for which an outlet must also be obtained. Again, the 
production of phenol resins from carbolic acid can 
easily be increased in existing works with very little 
increase in the number employed. 

We hope to see in South Wales a factory for the pro- 
duction of carbide and acetylene. This, we believe, 
has been promised, and more than phenol resin pro- 
duction, does give reasonable hope of extension, for not 
only is acetylene in enormous demand but it may open 
the way to new plastics manufacture, plastics which 
are not yet made here. We refer to synthetic rubber- 
like compounds and resins of the vinyl type. 

If the Daily Herald also hopes for moulding works 
in South Wales, then more than ever do we hope that 
Mr. Brown will go carefully. The existing works are 
capable of such tremendous output, being more “ mass 
producing” than any other type of works, and can 
expand so smoothly and rapidly that there is no fear of 
turning down work. Increasing the number suddenly 
may really prove a step backward instead of forward. 








Reinforced Glass 


The Manchester Guardian reports the development of 
a new type of reinforced glass in which wire-mesh is 
replaced by vinyl resins. It is stated that drawn threads 
of this material are used in much the same way as 
wire in sheet glass and with similar results. There is 
the claimed advantage that there is no breakage such 
as often occurs with wire-mesh glass with temperature 
changes. 


Society Meetings 

March 9.—Institute of Plastics, London Section. 
British Industries House, Marble Arch, 7.30 p.m. 
“The Use of Plastics in Architecture.” Joint dis- 
cussion to be opened by J. Kavanagh, M.Sc. 
(Eng.), and R. Cotterell Butler, A.R.I.B.A. 

March 14.—TInstitute of Plastics, Midland Section. 
James Watt Memorial Institute, 8 p.m. R. P. 
Cartwright, B.Sc., ‘“‘The Behaviour of Plastics 
Under Various Service Conditions.” 

March 18.—Institute of Plastics, Midland Section. 
Gala Dance at the Botanical Gardens. 
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Weather Charts 


Cellulose Acetate Finds an Unusual Application 


‘ Surface wind W.N.W. to N.W., 10-15 m.p.h., backing slowly.” 


“T'HIS may not mean very much to the man in the 

street, but to the air pilot ready to take off at 
Croydon on a trip to the Continent, it is information 
of the greatest importance. 

Only a comparatively few years ago the progress of 
aeronautics was greatly hampered by lack of really 
accurate weather forecasts and many lives were lost 
owing to the unreliability of the meteorological service. 
To-day we are, fortunately, in a very much better 
position, and before taking off at an aerodrome the 
navigator can determine for himself the weather con- 
ditions on any route, even if it extends over the 2,000 
miles from Ireland to Newfoundland. 

Although the present system of weather forecasting 
is a great advance over the hit-or-miss methods of a 
few years ago, it is a long way from being perfect. One 
of the difficulties experienced to-day is how to collate, 
in some simple yet accurate way, all the information 
contained in the daily synoptic weather charts issued by 
the Air Ministry. Fortunately, this difficulty appears 
likely to be overcome if the new system devised by two 
long-range weather experts, Mr. Kenneth and Mr. 
Dennis Bartlett, is adopted by the various authorities. 

These two experts have now made a. three- 
dimensional indicator in the form of a 6-in. cubic trans- 
parent box built of cellulose-acetate sheets, about 
20-30 thousandths of an inch thick, and containing 
three shelves. On the base of the box is drawn, in 
Indian ink, a map of the area to be covered by the 
plane. The first shelf, which is set only a few inches 
from the base, shows in ink the weather conditions 
at ordinary sea level. The second shelf gives a picture 
of conditions at 1 kilometre and the third at 2 kilo- 
metres. The top of the box represents a height of 














Close-up photograph of 
the cellulose acetate 
weather charts invented 
by the Bartlett brothers. 


10,000 ft., about which there is usually little known 
until the pilot reaches that sphere. 

Information given on these shelves is as exhaustive 
as possible and consists of data relating to temperature, 
humidity, cloud height and conditions, as well as wind 
strength and direction, etc. 

The great advantage of this all-plastic weather chart 
is that the navigator has no need to refer to three 
separate maps; all that is necessary is to place the 
shelves in alignment and read off the information. All 
particulars can be repeated on each side for the appro- 
priate area—east, south, west and north. According 
to Mr. Kenneth Bartlett, its greatest use will be found 
for navigation instruction in schools and other centres. 

The box is collapsible and when not in use can be 
slipped in the pocket. So far the model is only built 
experimentally, but already various improvements are 
being planned, and the commercial chart will have 
proper hinges and be strengthened by means of struts 
down the sides. 

In an interview, the inventors stated that cellulose 
acetate was not a haphazard choice, but was chosen 
for several reasons. The material is light, practically 
unbreakable and yet can be cut up into any desired 
shapes. A most important argument in favour of this 
plastic material is that it is easy to write on the surface 
with an ordinary mapping pen using black or coloured 
inks. Although the dried markings are quite per- 
manent enough for all practical purposes, they can be 
removed with a damp cloth in a second or so. 

It is an encouraging sign that inventors are finding 
the solutions to some of their problems by using plastic 
materials. New ideas, new methods, these are the life 
blood of industry, and especially the plastics industry, 
which depends for its existence on the versatility of its 
markets. 
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“General 
Release —I 


New and Interesting Plastic Goods 


OMBINING an attractive appearance with utility, 

this card index for medical purposes should prove 
very acceptable to professional men. It is moulded of 
phenol formaldehyde resin by the Lorival Manufactur- 
ing Co. (1921), Ltd. 


ENS) 


HIS pneumatic hair brush, made by British Xylonite 

Co., Ltd., has some novel and interesting features. 
The back of the brush is of W.F. Mouldrite resin and the 
ferrules holding the bristle knots are of Bexoid. Avail- 
able colours are red, blue and green. 


QZ 


N spite of the now universal use of half-watt lighting, 

candlesticks still have their place in the modern home. 
These particular ones illustrated are made of Perma- 
plastic, the well-known cast resin produced by 
Permastic, Ltd. 


ENS 


NOWN as a Moon Lamp, this new type of night 

light dispels all childish fears of the dark. The base 
is moulded of phenol formaldehyde resin and the shade 
of semi-transparent amino plastic. 


QE 


UN-R-STOP is the name of a new preparation for 

preventing ladders in silk stockings from spreading. 
It is proving a best seller, as not only is the outfit very 
reliable, but it is neatly packed in a tiny phenol formal- 
dehyde container for slipping in a handbag. Just 
another example of how plastics can give the finishing 
touch to a good product. 


SY 


HESE ‘‘Goltone’’ lampshades are moulded of 

translucent amino resin and have several advan- 
tages over the old type made of glass and ceramic 
materials. They are very light in weight and obtainable 
in a number of most attractive and delicate shades. 
Ward and Goldstone, Ltd., of Pendleton, Manchester, 
are marketing this range of shades. 
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‘General 
Release —II 


New and Interesting Plastic Goods 


LASTICS are now being extensively used for sales 

promotion schemes, and Harry Peck and Co., Ltd., 
the well-known food paste manufacturers, have drawn 
our attention to their combined paste holder and toast 
rack, moulded of amino resin by Crystalate, Ltd. 


QZ 


CIENTIFICALLY designed for increased heating 

efficiency, the Thermo-vent Heater, moulded of 
Bakelite by E. K. Cole, Ltd., was shown at the B.I.F., 
Olympia, and attracted a good deal of attention. 


ENS 


ESIGNED for long service and yet attractive in 

appearance, this liquid soap container moulded of 
amino resin by Crystalate, Ltd., will undoubtedly meet 
a growing demand, especially by the managements of 
cinemas and hotels. Uni-Hygea, Ltd., are the manu- 
facturers. 


LY 


O need to look up the weather forecast in the 

morning paper when you possess one of these handy 
weather charts. In a few seconds you can read off a 
most reliable forecast and there are no mathematical 
calculations or other complexities. This pocket chart is 
made of celluloid to the specification of the Bartlett 
Weather Service. 


SY 


ET another example of moulded display units. This 

one is moulded of phenol formaldehyde resin by 
Crystalate, Ltd., for Reckitt’s bath cubes, and, accord- 
ing to all accounts, it is proving a most efficient silent 
salesman. 


RY 


HE “‘ Kleanline’’ ventilator moulded of amino plas- 

tics by Evered and Co., Ltd., is streamlined so as to 
afford the minimum resistance to air currents. There is 
no doubt that this new sanitary fitting will find a wel- 
come place in bathrooms, lavatories and kitchens, in 
place of the old and unsightly metal type. 











Plastics for 
Playing F'lelds 


UNICIPAL authorities throughout the length and 

breadth of-this country are trying to make their 
parks and playing fields more attractive to the children. 
Whilst improved facilities for organized games are being 
generously given, encouragement is also being offered 
to the younger kiddies under 14 to use the swings, 
slides, see-saws and other forms of semi-mechanical 
amusements now installed in special sections of our 
parks. 

Examination of these various amusements shows that 
they are made solely of wood and metal; wrought iron 
for the supports of swings and other devices, and copper 
or bronze for slides. Wood finds obvious application 
for see-saws, rungs of steps to the top of slides and, of 
course, the seats of swings. 

Owing to the natural shortcomings of these materials, 
playtime accessories have come in for a certain amount 
of well-directed and justified criticism. The metal is 
liable to be corroded by prolonged exposure to the 
weather and the presence of rust causes the children’s 
clothes and hands to be badly stained. The sharp 
edges of unprotected or broken metalwork are respon- 
sible for accidents in the form of cuts or abrasions 
which, if not promptly treated, are liable to turn septic. 

Whilst wood is, fortunately, free from these objec- 
tions, it is by no means ideal for the purpose, as it has 
a tendency to rot during the winter months, and when 
once really damp is uncomfortable and unhealthy for 
kiddies to sit on. 

Considerable sums of money are now being spent 
equipping playing fields, and it seems only reasonable 
to put forward a plea for wise spending. The claims 
of several well-known plastic materials, although 
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obvious to all in the industry, are, unfortunately, 
unknown to local authorities. It would be absurd to 
suppose that plastics could be used instead of metal as 
a constructional material, but it is reasonable to think 
that they might well be considered as materials well 
able to supplement metal. Phenolic-resin varnish, which 
is used to prevent the corrosion of some of the most 
important industrial equipment, could advantageously 
be used to prevent the corrosion of metal parts on 
swings and other mechanized amusements. It gives a 
tough protective coating and makes metal absolutely 
weatherproof. - Another suggestion is that handrails 
might be rendered easier to grip, permanently free from 
rust and stain, and far more colourful and attractive 
by means of a covering of cellulose acetate, similar to 
that used on trams and buses. 

Turning briefly to the problems of wood, the claims 
of the new impregnated wood appear rather obvious. 
This has a very low moisture-absorption figure and 
remains dry even after exposure to the most trying 
weather. Then, again, as the pores of the wood are 
permanently sealed with phenolic resin, there is no 
chance of fungoid grow’hs or injury to the cellulose 
fibres due to rotting. 

Pavilions and shelters could also be greatly improved 
and rendered more attractive by the introduction of 
more plastics. Laminated sheeting in bright colouring 
has proved its merits as a wall covering and might well 
be tried out in these places. In order to make the 
younger generation fully acquainted with plastics, 
useful publicity could be afforded by brief notices giving 
simplified information regarding the manufacture and 
properties of the new materials. 

These suggestions are put forward with the sole aim 
of focusing attention on what might well become a 
useful outlet for plastics. It is only by a careful study 
of the shortcomings of other materials that new, and 
apparently quite unexpected, uses will be found for 
plastics. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


HERE is so much to say about the individual stands 

and space is so limited that we are forced not only 
to mention merely the more important exhibits on each 
stand, but also to hold over some descriptions until next 
month. 


H. E. Ashdown (Birmingham), Ltd. Olympia 


The recent news that this company has opened a new 
factory at Eccleston to deal with increased business is 
well reflected in the wide range of products seen here. 
Excellent examples of the output of the new injection 
machines were on view and comprised not only articles 
for the fancy-goods trade, but also for the electrical 
industry. 

Of first interest, however, is that type of work in 
which this company has specialized, and for which it 
deserves especial praise. We refer to mouldings for the 
motorcar industry. Our readers will remember that 
from time to time we have shown photographs of the 
facia of the Ford Ten and of the window frames of 
such cars as the Hillman Minx. Examples of these and 
complete doors so fitted were shown. Our readers will 
remember, too, that we have permitted ourselves to 
grouse over the fact that American cars adopted 
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beautiful colours for their mouldings and that no British 
car was reasonably colourful. It certainly is not the 
fault of Ashdown’s, since, as will be seen in the photo- 
graph, there were examples of moulded window frames 
in cream, blue and delicate greens. A most worthy 
effort, and we trust British factories will not be slow in 
accepting what has been made for them. 

This firm also exhibited here some of the tables and 
other furniture for which its associate company, Plastics 
Development Sales, Ltd., is well known. One interest- 
ing trend is the production of a moulded table top, into 
which is fitted a mirror, so that it may be used for either 
purpose. 


Bakelite, Ltd. Olympia 


The stand of the largest synthetic-resin producers in 
the country always demonstrates something new, and 
even startling, at each successive Exhibition. It was 
designed to show how, starting from the resin Bakelite, 
almost every industry is catered for by the production 
of moulded goods or other finished material from 
powders, laminated sheet, varnishes, etc. 

The varied type of customer of Bakelite, Ltd., was 
very adequately shown in the wide range of products 














exhibited, from moulded electrical equipment to gear 
wheels made from laminated material, from the new 
electric heaters made by G.E.C. and Ekco, to the 
“‘ Trefoil’’ and ‘‘ Artmur’’ Bakelite veneers from which 
were made the beautiful doors and panels on the stand. 
Even the bicycle trade has been attacked, for Bakelite 
mouldings on the handlebars are now being produced 
in large quantity. 

A recent development of the laminated-veneer type of 
product is the manufacture of permanent notices for 
railway stations, shipyards, etc. An ordinary printed 
sheet is impregnated with resin and bonded to a backing. 
The result is’ remarkable, being highly polished, 
perfectly legible, washable and, of course, everlasting. 
We cannot refrain from mentioning once more the type 
of decoration, similarly produced, that we described 
last month. Here a drawing or painting is impregnated 
with resin and similarly bonded to a stiff backing. The 
future of this type of work will undoubtedly be great. 
We were shown yet another example at the stand, 
translucent this time, and for which the possibilities of 
decoration in lamps, and so on, are obviously indicated. 


British Celanese, Ltd. Olympia 


It was a pity that this beautiful stand was not situated 
within the Plastics Section at Olympia, for it was so 
colourful and so intelligently designed that it would 
have enhanced even the already beautiful collection 
there. 

This famous company, of course, manufactures cellu- 
lose acetate for a hundred different purposes, most of 
which appeared to be displayed on the stand. First 
there was a central column of transparent and trans- 
lucent Cinemoid, which is the company’s speciality for 
the cinema industry, this material being non-inflam- 
mable. Cellastoid and Novellon, the other trade names 
of this cémpany’s products, were shown in finished 
goods form, in rolled sheet, as lampshades, as the struc- 
tural material for transparent chairs, and, perhaps most 
important, as the material for producing leading-edge 
light windows, windscreens and so on for aeroplanes. 
Excellent examples of gun turrets for the R.A.F. were 
also seen. 


British Cellophane, Ltd. Olympia 


This company struck an unusual note this year in 
the design of its stand at the Fair. 

Instead of confining itself to exhibiting the material 
it makes—‘ Cellophane” brand of cellulose film— 
it showed the wide, efficient scope of the service it is 
able to render in transforming its product into a 
packaging material. 
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This is unusual, because an abstract story was told 
in place of merely showing a specific and concrete 
product. 

It carried out the portrayal of this story by means 
of a sequence of “tableaux” along the back of the 
stand. These were effected by the use of very clever 
little wooden figures designed, in most lifelike poses, 
by the brilliant Dutch artist, Pal. Each tableau showed 
the work done on a product from the time that the 
representative contacts a manufacturer to the time that 
the product, in a finished package of “ Cellophane ” 
cellulose film, has been finally tested on an actual retail 
counter. For instance, one saw the product being tested 
to determine the exact atmospheric conditions necessary 
to maintain its freshness. The next showed the package 
development department at work designing a new fast- 
selling package for it; so the story went on until it 
finally came to rest on the counter of a store. 

To attract attention and at the same time to throw 
a spot light on the heart of the story, two large drawings 
of heads were shown at the front of the stand separated 
by a long sheet of film on which a graph line is drawn 
to represent increasing sales. These heads were 
immediately recognizable as those of a manufacturer 
and a representative. The former wiis seen asking why 
he should pack his product in “ Cellophane ” film, the 
latter replying that this method of packaging goods 
made them sell faster. 

The whole effect was that of a graphic glimpse into 
the comprehensive sales organization of British 
Cellophane, Ltd., and the manner in which it handles 
the practical problems it is called upon to meet. 


British Plastics Federation, Ltd. Olympia 


As guides, philosophers and friends, the Federation 
performed a worthy task very ably during the 
Exhibition. Its secretary, Mr. Beach, shepherded 
inquiries, both British and foreign, into the most profit- 
able channels with the minimum of fuss and bother. 
We liked the enormous composite photographs that 
adorned the back of the stand, and which gave a very 
comprehensive view of the technique involved. 


Catalin, Ltd. Olympia 


We have already given our meed of praise to this 
company’s stand, and it is indeed unfortunate that we 
are unable to produce a photograph of it in the colours 
with which it was adorned. The photograph we do 
give, however, will provide some compensation. The 
most striking parts of the stand were the large lettering 
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Below: Catalin, Ltd 


* Right: H. E. Ashdown, Ltd. 
SA \ i Left: Mouldrite, Ltd. 
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Close-up views of individual exhibits (1). 
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overhead, cut from transparent ruby-coloured Catalin, 
and the vertical pillars made from the same material. 
Since these were lighted from behind, a very rich and 
beautiful effect was obtained. We understand that the 
design was originated by Mr. Luster, to whom we offer 
our congratulations. And if this is an example of 
American methods in advertising, then the more we see 
of it the better. Undoubtedly it brought round more 
visitors, not only to Catalin, Ltd., but also to the other 
plastic exhibits. 

Of individual exhibits, it is almost a truth to say that 
there were far too many to particularize. Catalin has 
long specialized in the fancy-goods trade and in 
jewellery, and we have known the product for some 
time. Yet we were not prepared for the really beautiful 
specimens of jewellery, brooches, umbrella handles and 
buttons that were on view. More pleasing still was the 
fact that British artists are adopting it for production. 
Next month we hope to give some excellent examples 
of what has already been done in London by skilled and 
artistic workers. 

We also look forward to the time when Catalin will 
step out of this type of work and enter the heavier type 
of industry. As an architectural medium its possibili- 
ties were seen in theepillars alone. The material is 
already being used for bookcases, etc., and there seems 
no valid reason why applications should cease here. 
Just as Beetle astounded the world with the beautifully 
light-coloured mouldings made from it, so do we expect 
a great advance in resins of the cast type. 


E. K. Cole, Ltd. Olympia 


” 


If ‘‘ Progress’’ is the guiding principle of this com- 
pany, its stand at Olympia certainly fulfilled its promise. 
The Ekco radio is world-famous already, and deservedly 
so, not only because this company was a pioneer of the 
moulded cabinet, but also, as we have often pointed 
out in these pages, because it realized the possibilities 
of plastics*as an artistic medium and utilized famous 
artists to design its instruments. A complete range 
of radio cabinets on the stand formed a very fine back- 
ground to other developments. As a result of their 
experience in moulding technique (all the mouldable 
plastic parts of radio cabinets are made at Southend), 
the company has spread its net and has become a 
moulding concern for “ the trade” in general. Not only 
this, there seems to be a very intelligent guiding force 
behind it, evolving new ideas, making these ideas take 
shape in concrete form, and placing them on the 
market. Large mouldings are aimed at in view of the 
fact that there are several large presses (each 1,500 tons) 
at the Southend works. Of the most notably recent 
productions, two need special mention. One is a 
moulded table top, circular in form and fitted either to 
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a wooden base or to the more modern chromium-plated 
legs. An excellent effort this, and apparently very 
successful already, for Mr. Vic Verrells told us that 
one brewing company has been supplied with 500 for 
distribution to public houses. The surface of these 
tables is, of course, unattacked by alcohol and is 
unmarked by hot vessels placed on it. Ease of cleaning 
is also a feature. 

The second product specially deserving of mention 
is the Thermo-vent Heater, moulded from Bakelite. 
Designed on very sound physical principles, air is 
heated within the mounting and rises normally into the 
room. The design of the heater is, perhaps, austere 
but extremely beautiful. Several have been supplied 
to H.M. prisons. We shall defer giving greater details 
of this machine until next month. 


Combined Optical Industries, Ltd. Olympia 


Ever since Mr. Koch de Gooreynd gave us an inter- 
view about a year ago we have been fascinated by the 
importance of the work of this company. To those who 
run and read this stand must have proved very 
enlightening. Enormous’ enlargements, perfect in 
detail, of photographs made with cameras fitted with 
plastic lenses were on view. Further details regarding 
the activities of this company, which opens its works at 
Slough this month, are given elsewhere in this issue. 
We hope at some future date that we shall be able to 
visit the works and give our readers a remarkable story. 


Crystalate Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Olympia 


This company is a very good example of what might 
be called the heterogeneity of plastics and of moulding 
technique. When reporting on this stand it is not a 
simple matter to decide where to begin. Almost all 
types of plastic mouldings were on view and almost 
all types of plastics are employed as the raw material, 
phenol and urea-formaldehyde resins for high-pressure 
moulding and cellulose acetate for injection. 

In the 40 years of its existence, Crystalate has spread 
its net wide and supplies a vast number of industries 
with its finished gocds; aircraft and telephones and 
the general electrical world consume the greatest pro- 
portion, ranging from meter-cases, control knobs, 
switches and terminals to bobbins and coil formers for 
the radio trade. Although this is probably the most 
important, or, rather, largest, consumer, vast quantities 
of ash-trays and cigarette boxes for advertising pur- 
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Below: Kent Mouldings. 


Right: T. de la Rue and Co., 
Ltd. 


Left: Injection Moulders, 
Ltd. 

















poses, clock-cases, and display stands for cosmetics are 
also made. Excellent specimens of these were on view, as 
were also sets of dominoes and draughts for the amuse- 
ment industry. Close examination of all these samples 
supports the remarks we have already made in an 
editorial with reference to the high precision and 
beautiful finish of the work. 

Perhaps we should cap all the examples of versatility 
with that of the butter-pat making machine which was 
shown on this stand. It is an instrument marketed by 
the Butapatta Co., Ltd., of Station Road, Hastings, 
which converts a pound of butter into a number of 
pats of predetermined weight in 25 secs. The reservoir 
for holding the butter is moulded of cream-coloured 
Scarab by Crystalate, Ltd. There has been a consider- 
able demand for this machine by multiple shops. 


T. H. and J. Daniels, Ltd. Olympia 


This was really the only chance the public at 
Olympia had of seeing what a moulding press looked 
like. Unfortunately, conditions did not allow the 
showing of actual pressing, but the 50-75-ton press 
that was on view was nevertheless very impressive and 
indicative of the capabilities of this company. There 
was also on this stand a preforming machine for making 
3-in. pellets from moulding powder. 


De La Rue (Thos.) and Co., Ltd. Olympia 


In 1924 this concern created plastic moulding history 
by moulding the largest commutator ring in existence. 
It occupied the centre of the stand, being 38} ins. in 
diameter and weighing 87 lb. De La Rue’s can well 
be proud of such a milestone in their existence. It is 
not widely known that this company were also the 
first to mould a radio set. This was on exhibition, too. 

The works of Thos. De La Rue and Co. are one of 
the best eqtipped in the country, utilizing both thermo- 
setting and thermo-plastic raw materials, including 
Telenduron, a bituminous plastic which has become so 
world famous for its application for line insulators and 
weatherproof terminal blocks. Like most plastic con- 
cerns, the aircraft and electrical industries absorb a 
great proportion of the output. Many examples of 
such goods were on view, but much interest was drawn 
to what ought to be called some “ star” products. One 
spectacular achievement by this firm was the produc- 
tion of more than 2,000,000 beakers for a famous 
dentifrice firm. The coloured telephone set was 
another special development and again, in view of the 
special technique in large mouldings which De La 
Rue’s possess, the company was able to deal with the 
development oi large radio-cabinets and _ hair-driers. 
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Other remarkable efforts were the moulding of the now 
well-known Purma camera and the lid of the Kelvinator 
refrigerator, and the fan by Fractional H.P. Motors, 
Ltd., which we recently described in these pages. 

In addition to these exhibits, there was a splendid 
show of steel moulds, for moulds are also made to 
customers’ requirements. 

We got the impression at this stand of extremely 
sound and careful work, a type of work that has helped 
considerably in placing plastics at the high level of 
constructional materials they now occupy. 


Ebonestos Industries, Ltd. Olympia 


It is quite interesting to note the close parallel in 
the type of work carried out by this company with that 
of Thomas De La Rue and Co., Ltd. Ebonestos, Ltd., 
was one of the first to manufacture mouldings from 
bituminous-asbestos mixtures for the electrical industry, 
specializing in accumulator cases, overhead transmission 
supports and so on. 

Although much of the work is just as widespread as 
any other company, yet there had also been an 
extremely intelligent specializing in several directions. 
For example, billiard balls made from “ composition ” 
have long been a speciality, requiring more than obvious 
precision in technique. Everything about their manu- 
facture is secret, from the composition of the plastic to 
the method of making the balls perfectly spherical. At 
least, we doubt whether Mr. Illing, who helps to guide 
the fortunes of this company, told us the real truth 
when we asked how they were made. He said the fac- 
tory was supplied with a little runway right round the 
works, and the balls were rolled until they became 
perfect spheres! 

Another and very recent introduction is the 30-mile- 
an-hour speed-limit sign. . At first sight there seems 
nothing very remarkable about it. But there is. The 
face has been moulded from Diakon, and is in effect 
composed of over 17,000 tiny lenses—or, rather, mirrors 
—which reflect back the light from a motorcar at night, 
making the disc and number perfectly visible. The 
difficulty of producing such a mould may well be 
imagined, and Ebonestos deserves the greatest praise for 
this worthy endeavour. 


G.M.C. Mouldings, Ltd. Olympia 


As we indicated in our last issue, this stand consisted 
of entirely finished goods, even when the plastic mould- 
ing was only a small part of the whole. This was an 
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Measurement of impact 
strength on Avery Izod 
Impact machine. 
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excellent means of portraying to the public the manifold 
uses of the new constructional material. So often it is 
quite impossible, even for many technologists, to 
iecognize some of the individual units that go to make 
up a piece of plant or machinery, and so the real pur- 
pose of the exhibit is completely lost. Thus complete 
telephones or vacuum cleaners or battery boxes were 
shown on the stand, and interest in the exhibits was 
much more real than it would otherwise have been. 

Of other manufactures there was the almost bewilder- 
ing variety generally found with moulders to the trade. 
Refrigerator lids, razor boxes, manicure sets, display 
stands, the famous Bylock hair-drier, which we 
described in our January issue, presentation cigarette 
boxes, bomb-dropping gear for the Royal Air Force and 
so on, almost without end. It should also be remarked 
that on this stand there were a great number of objects 
which are standard mouldings, so that new customers 
may reap considerable advantage in considering them 
for their own special purposes. 

While on our visit to this stand, Mr. E. Wood, a 
well-known director of this company, told us that 
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manufactures ‘‘ Rockite’’ resins made from phenol and 
formaldehyde. It has also been responsible for the 
introduction into this country of the new synthetic 
resins of the vinyl chloride type. The most interesting 
parts of this stand showed various objects made from 
these raw materials. All these examples stand out as 
high-lights in plastics manufacture. First, there were 
shown the Gestetner duplicating machines, the rollers 
of which are made by extruding Rockite into tubes 
4i; ins. in diameter. The remarkable story of this 
production was told in our June, 1937, issue. It was 
definitely one of the most interesting of applications of 
plastics in modern times. 

Another fine exhibit was that of an Eskimo kayak 
made from Jic-wood, which is produced by the impreg- 
nation of plywood with a solution of ‘“ Rockite” resin ; 
the finished boat is not only completely watertight, but 
also immensely strong. It will be remembered also that 
Plastics was the first to tell this story of impregnated 
woods in our October, 1937, issue, as a result of a visit 
to the works of Halila, Ltd., at Slough. 

As for Mipolam, the vinyl chloride resin marketed 
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Close-up views of individual exhibits (3). 


Crystalate, Ltd., have acquired the share capital of 
G.M.C. Mouldings, Ltd., and in future the two organiza- 
tions will work as one. 


F. A. Hughes and Co., Ltd. Olympia 


This was decidedly one of the best stands in the 
plastics section. Normally it is not easy for manufac- 
turers of raw materials to get together a comprehensive 
show of finished goods made from them. Some fabrica- 
tors and manufacturers are not always as helpful as one 
would imagine. Consequently this company and those 
who have loaned the finished goods deserve con- 
siderable praise in collecting a most interesting series 
of exhibits. 

As most readers: know, F. A. Hughes and Co., Ltd., 


by this concern, we have often given publicity to it. It 
will surely take an important part in most electrical 
developments, so remarkably valuable are its properties. 
There were shown many specimens of cables and wires 
insulated and sheathed with this material. Moreover, 
there were some beautiful exhibits of extruded Mipolam 
tubing made in plaited forms. As these were in varied 
colours, they lend themselves to the production of 
decorative objects such as ladies’ belts. 


Injection Moulders, Ltd. Olympia 


There is always an extraordinary fascination in 
examining the smallest articles produced by industry, 
and although mouldings made by the injection process 
are by no means microscopic, there is a big contract 











generally with ordinary pressure mouldings. Moreover, 
added fascination is lent by the colourful beauty with 
which they can be manufactured. Many thermo-plastic 
compounds are employed, the most common being 
cellulose acetate and the styrene resins, to produce 
coloured or transparent articles. 

On this stand were shown a very wide range of 
finished goods, powder containers made from Diakon, 
thimbles of acetate, spectacles, buttons, hair-decorations, 
small electrical parts, opaque and transparent collar 
studs. Incidentally, we believe this company was the 
first to introduce this remakable method of plastics 
manufacture into this country. 

It must not be imagined from the above notes that 
only very small objects can be made by the injection 
process. Although it is true there is economically a 
limit to the size, fairly large objects such as boxes and 
combs and articles up to 5 oz. in weight can readily 
be made. 

One exhibit of special interest here was the new tap- 
filter. For the first time, we understand, this has been 
made in plastics. Rubber, because of its ease of ageing, 
and porcelain because of its fragility, have been dis- 
carded in favour of an injection-moulded cellulose 
acetate. 


Mouldrite, Ltd. Olympia 


As we have indicated in an editorial in this issue, 
this stand attracted much interest by the exhibition of a 
great rotating Perspex sphere over 3 ft. in diameter. 
It was, of course, so designed to show how well the 
sheet material lends itself to difficult shaping. 

Around the base of the sphere were shown a large 
number of the new telephones made of coloured Diakon, 
which has been widely adopted because of its low 
moisture absorption by the G.P.O. Diakon is similar 
in composition to Perspex, except that it is made in the 
form of moulding powder instead of transparent sheet. 

Perspex was also the raw material used for the pro- 
duction of the beautiful carvings by the late Lady 
Gertrude Crawford and Mr. Hetherington, which were 
on view. On another page there is a photograph show- 
ing the beauty of letters cut from Perspex. 

Two of the most interesting exhibits here were sent 
by one customer, the well-known fabricators of 
laminated plastics, Warerite, Ltd., of Ware, Herts. 
The examples were two large panels of extreme beauty, 
which closely resembled tapestry fabric. One was 
especially attractive and consisted of a design in grey 
on a dark blue background. From a distance it gave a 
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silver on blue effect. These designs are, of course, 
virtually indestructible since the fabric’ on which the 
design is printed is impregnated with resin and then 
pressed to a fine finish. Another excellent example of 
laminated material was done with an attractive wood 
grain effect. 


Kent Mouldings. Olympia 


This is yet another of those moulding companies that 
mould for the trade and fabricate for an extremely 
wide range of clientele. Here, again, the electrical 
industry is probably the best customer, and special 
efforts are made to study the problem under considera- 
tion, providing the most suitable material for the 
particular job. 

Thus, in the trunk or toll-cable terminal we examined, 
a special resin had been used to give :— 

(1) Exceptionally high insulation. 

(2) Mechanical strength and freedom from distortion. 

(3) Absence of porosity. 

Of ingenious and diverse applications there were 
plenty: A series of bobbins of different colours for the 
flax spinning industry in Belfast—the resin was specially 
chosen to withstand the wet conditions during spinning 
operations; cups and mugs for presentation purposes 
with bottles of “ soft’ drinks; undercarriage indicators 
for the Supermarine Aviation Works; toys and display 
stands. 


Punfield and Barstow, Ltd. Olympia 


Although this company also produces mouldings 
made by the ordinary pressure moulding process, using 
phenol and urea formaldehyde powders, it specializes 
in injection moulding using thermo-plastic materials, 
such as cellulose acetate and resins of the styrene and 
acrylic type (e.g., Trolitul and Diakon). 

An excellent model was on this stand illustrating an 
injection moulding machine turning out various thermo- 
plastic mouldings at a very high rate. 

On view were a vast number of this type of product, 
ranging from bottle caps, cosmetic containers, thimbles 
and handles to their latest product, the ‘“ No-So” 
button, which is such an improvement on the old type 
of bachelor button. Here also was seen an excellent 
example of the new type of lamp standard with pilot 
light, which we described in our last issue. 


Lewis Woolf, Ltd. Olympia 


At this stand was shown one of the oldest and at the 
same time one of the newest of plastics. We refer to 
Erinoid and other casein plastics which this company 
uses so widely. They have been utilized for so long 
that one is apt to forget them in the spate of modern 
materials that appears. Yet they are so new, because 
of the ever-changing, delightfully new effects that are 
obtainable with them by skilled hands. The exhibits 
of handles, knobs, buttons, knitting needles, studs, and 
a hundred other colourful articles were very impressive. 


Temple Press Ltd. Olympia 


The stand of this journal, Plastics, albeit a modest 
one, drew considerable comment because of its artistic 
design—it is reproduced on page 77. A female figure, 
more than life-size and in three colours, presents to the 
world examples of what the plastics industry has to 
ofter in phenol-formaldehyde and amino resins, cellu- 
loid and cellulose, acetate, acrylic, vinyl and styrene 
resins, and casein. 
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B.LF., BIRMINGHAM 





The stand of British Industrial Plastics, Ltd. Its constituent companies 
include Streetly Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and Beetle Products Co., Ltd. 


British Industrial Plastics, Ltd. 


This was by far the best and largest plastics exhibit 
in Castle Bromwich, and portrayed in excellent manner 
the work of the three constituent companies which pro- 
duce the raw materials, such as Beetle and Scarab 
moulding powders, carry out the moulding of finished 
goods from them, and design and produce the steel 
moulds in which the moulding is carried out. 

Of special interest was the exhibit of the new trans- 
parent Beetle, which as a decorative material for lamp- 
shades and as a constructional material for electrical 
and other equipment has so much advanced the cause 
of plastics in general. 

Yet still newer is the new Scarab shock-resisting 
material, which is much stronger and more resistant to 
wear, shock and corrosion than the ordinary Scarab. 


Here were on view several articles made from it, such 
as switches for the new Wylex cooking unit and a 
number of large funnels for water-softening plant. As 
we presume this type of plant is regenerated with salt, 
the use of this resin constitutes another advance in the 
replacement of metals which are easily corroded. 

In the front of the stand, facing the main avenue, 
was a revolving display made up of extruded tubes of 
Beetle in a great variety of colour. As it was well illu- 
minated, this novel feature attracted a great deal of 
attention from the trade. 

Numerous examples of moulds made at the works of 
British Industrial Plastics, Ltd., were on view, but per- 
haps the most spectacular was the lampshade mould 
made by the hobbing process on a 2,000-ton press. 
So striking was this exhibit that we have pleasure in 
reproducing a photograph of it below. 
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This show case shows the 
great variety of goods now 
packed in transparent 
containers. The material in 
this case is Plastacele, made 
by Du Pond, U.S.A. 





Visibility Good 


The Transparent Package Forges Ahead 


FEW years ago the rigid transparent package 

was a novelty; to-day it has become almost a 
necessity, and evidence 1s constantly being obtained 
that the buying public is fast cultivating the “ see what 
you buy” habit. This is, of course, a perfectly natural 
outcome as the transparent containers enable the 
prospective buyer to examine the article without 
actually touching it, and the reflective nature of the 





A new and attractive 
way of packing scissors. 


packaging material tends to enhance and improve 
appearances. Retailers report that this type of new 
package lends itself very readily to striking and yet 
easy-to-build window and shop counter displays. 

The possibilities of the transparent container as a 
gift package are now fully appreciated and several well- 
known manufacturers have used it very successfully to 
create new sales records. It has been a fairly general 
experience that goods which previously had only a 
comparatively slow sale suddenly became best sellers 
when presented in the visible pack. As evidence that 
the package can make or break any particular line there 
is the case of the soap manufacturer who considered it 
well worth his while to spend 50 per cent. of the value 
of the soap on the transparent container for a big sales 
promotion scheme. 

In any discussion of the transparent pack, consider- 
able emphasis should be given to its hygienic 
properties. There is no doubt that many foods can 
be kept clean, moist and appetizing a good deal longer 
when packed in this way and wholesalers as well as 
retailers would be doing a great service to consumers 
generally and their own business in particular by using 
more of these hygienic packs. 
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Sales managers with whom this subject has been 
discussed are enthusiastic about transparent packs, and 
they estimate that they increase the sales appeal of 
goods by as much as 25 per cent. This is very important 
and should stimulate new applications, and also new 
methods of using cellulose acetate sheeting, “ Cello- 
phane” and other materials. 

One of the latest developments in this field has been 
the introduction of the transparent pack with the card- 
board base by Transparent Packings Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. This novel type has been successfully used 
for beauty accessories, brushes, smoking requisites and 
several other lines, particularly haberdashery. Such 
goods as braces, suspenders, and belts are now being 
packed in this new way, and the result is that men’s 
shop windows are rendered a good deal more attractive. 
Whilst on ‘the subject of men’s goods it is worth 
remembering ‘that a large number of small transparent 
containers afe now being used for packing smoking 
requisites. Special acetate tubes with screw caps are 





handle and, incidentally, the retailer finds it easier 
to wrap up for the customer. 

One very satisfying fact in relation to transparent 
packs is that the price is now highly competitive and 
by the close co-operation of packager and customer it 
is often found possible to reduce it to a figure very 
little, if anything, more than would be charged for 
fancy cartons. It should be emphasized, however, that 
the packing of every article presents a problem which 
only joint effort can solve completely and economically. 
In some cases the use to which the package is to be put 
influences the choice of transparent material, and this 
factor, unless taken into consideration by the package 
manufacturer, may result in excessive cost. 

Most of the modern transparent containers are 
printed in one or two colours and as the inks are fast 
and brilliant in shade some very striking results are 
being obtained. Trade mark, name of branded goods 
and manufacturer show up far better on the glass- 
like pack than on the ordinary carton and this means 





Transparent 
combination pack 
specially made 
for toilet puffs. 





Attractive con- 
tainer designed 
for men’s jewel- 
lery, such as cuff 
links, studs and 
badges. 


Another combination package for 
toilet ware. The material is Bexoid. 


now made for the best Havana cigars, and even pipe 
cleaners are put up in light barrel-shaped containers 
made of “ Cellophane” and similar material, which is, 
of course, eminently suitable for this purpose. 

The advantages claimed for the new combination 
pack may be briefly summarized. As the container has 
a coloured or metallic base, usually silver or gold, it 
encourages the bold display of luxury articles which 
depend so much on appearances for their sales appeal. 
Then again, this new pack being more rigid is easy to 





that the advertising value of the new packages is 
greatly enhanced. 

No matter how you look at it, the future certainly 
seems very bright for those firms specializing in 
transparent wrappings and we look forward to some 
interesting developments in the near future. 

{It may be that use of these packs will greatly develop 
for home storage, and it has been more than once sug- 
gested that they may be used by travellers for packing 
shirts, ties, and other clothes during long journeys. 
c 





Ideas— 
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By the EDITOR 


In our June, 1937, issue of Plastics we referred to 
an example of a miner’s helmet made from plastics 
impregnated on linen or canvas. The 
helmet had been brought over from 
America by Mr. G. N. Higgs and was 
exhibited at the exhibition held by 
Synplas, Ltd., Dorland House, Regent Street. Since 
that date we understand that similar helmets have been 
made in England and were shipped to Johannesburg 


Miners’ 
Helmets. 





for work in mines. There seem to be few, if any, used 
in this country in coal mines. 

We have just received the above photograph from 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., of Pittsburg, U.S.A., who 
make a speciality of the M.S.A. skullguard, and an 
accompanying letter which says that this helmet was 
worn by a Pennsylvanian coal-miner when a large 
lump of coal fell on it down the shaft from a height of 
340 ft. He sustained no serious injury. The force of 
the blow can be judged from the crack shown in the 
photograph. We wonder if any attempt has been made 
to make soldiers’ ‘‘tin’’ hats of this material. 
Especially daes it seem an admirable piece of equipment 
for the Tank Corps, in which, at least in the old days, 
roofs and heads came into very frequent contact. 


Plastics are replacing metals for yet another 
sufficiently good reason, namely, to eliminate the 
disturbing swishing noise made by the 
action of metal wheels on rails when 
curtains are drawn. At least, | 
presume this noise is disturbing to 
some people. The Byson Appliance Co., Ltd., of Bury, 
has introduced a new plastic glide which is made by the 
injection process. It is claimed that this new application 
is quite noiseless in action. Moreover, they are avail- 
able in a wide variety of bright colours. Those shown 


Curtain 
Rail Guides 


in the photograph are mottled blue in colour. Other 
examples received are deep green. The rail itself is 
of aluminium alloy, but perhaps one day this will be of 





extruded rod. It is also stressed that the non-rusting 
properties of these guides are a great improvement over 
those of metal. : 


One reader has asked whether plastic screws are 
possible, and presumes that laminated fabric would be 
the material from which to make them. 
We presume, too, that this would be an 
excellent material because of its tough- 
ness. But the mechanical cutting 
would prove no easy task, and we wonder if it would 
be economical. We have heard of nobody attempting 


Plastic 
Screws 
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such a job yet, but the attached photo shows an 
interesting application of plastics. They are not 
ordinary screws, but are plastic heads fitted with screws 
for more ornamental work. They are available in 
many beautiful colours resembling sanitary earthen- 
ware. The material is Everite, the plastic made by 
Evered and Co., Ltd. 


I have just received an interesting letter and photo- 
graph from my friend Maurice Platt, one-time technical 
editor of The Motor and now with 

Transparent Vauxhall Motors, Ltd. The photo (see 

Carburetters p. 102) shows a remarkable exhibit at 

the German Motor Show—an engine in 
which the cylinder block, crankcase, etc., are made 
from transparent plastic materials, while the crankshaft 
pistons and other working parts are made from the 
normal materials. The crankshaft is driven electrically, 
so that one can see the working parts in motion through 
the transparent structure of the engine. It was 
exhibited by Messrs, Bauer and Schaurte, manufacturers 
of bolts and nuts. 

Mr. Platt adds: ‘Apart from the attractiveness of 
this idea as a show exhibit, it interests us because of the 
possibility of making a component such as an inlet pipe 
or carburetter body from these materials. They would 
enable the flow of the mixture of petrol and air to be 
observed in the course of test-bench experiments.” 

This is an excellent suggestion, and we see no real 
reason why it is not a practical proposition. They could 
be made of vinyl resin, which can be produced trans- 


parent: and possesses also the property of being 
unattacked by petrol. 

There is also the possibility of utilizing an acrylic 
acid resin such as Perspex, but here it is important to 
note that the petrol which must be employed should be 
quite free from aromatic compounds, such as benzol. 
For test purposes it should be a fairly simple matter 
to obtain petro] guaranteed to contain a minimum of 
these compounds. 


Yes, the objects in the photograph below are of steel, 
but really, I cannot help but publish it and hand a 
huge bouquet to the manufacturers, 
Twelve M.C.L. and Repetition, Ltd. This is 
Knights or an idea in excelsis and has kept me 
What You Will chuckling ever since I received it. 
Twelve knights in shining armour 
(yes, George, the twelfth is in the pond). Who says 
British manufacturers are devoid of ideas? Who can 
mistake the objects for what they are supposed to repre- 
sent? And all made out of bolts, screws, toggles and 
other well-known metal what-nots that are usually 
described as “repetition” parts. This is modern artifice 
in industry with a vengeance! 
These exhibits we saw at Stand No. D.406 at the 
Birmingham B.I.F. In fact, they are not entirely 


divorced from plastics, for moulders use these repeti- 
tion parts in most mouldings, and M.C.L. and 
Repetition, Ltd., supply much to the trade. In addition, 
this might give moulders some ideas capable of being 
exploited in profitable directions. 
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From My Point of View 


Estate Manager Discusses Plastics in the Suburban House 


M LE CORBUSIER andé-one or two prominent 
e members of the newly formed Mars Group of 
British architects have, in the words of the Fat Boy, 
“made our flesh creep” with gloomy forebodings of 
London’s future from an architectural standpoint. We 
are told, not, perhaps, without a certain grim satisfac- 
tion, that, although things are bad, they will 
undoubtedly be a lot worse. 

One might truthfully say, “ Very interesting, but what 
has Corbusier or the Mars Group to do with plastics? ’’ 
Admitting the justice of this query, I would point out 
that the development of these new synthetic products for 
domestic buildings—these to in¢lude houses, flats and 
tenements—depends largely onthe trend of architec- 
tural design. It is no use expecting laminated plastic 
panelling or moulded door furniture to be installed in 
a Tudor villa or Georgian \semi-detached house. 
Possibly they are being used‘in these modern adapta- 
tions, but let us hope that a latent sense of fitness 
prevents the proud occupier from becoming over 
“‘ plastic minded ’”’ in this instance. 

My point—and I hope it is apparent to all—is that 
typically 20th-century buildings making generous use of 
the materials of our age, such as steel and concrete, 


By F. P. HOLME, F.S1., F.AL 


Chartered Surveyor 





ate 
ae 


must sooner or later utilize plastics. There is a sense 
of “fitness for purpose ’-—call it functionalism if you 
like—about the phenolic and amino resinous materials 
that blend so happily. with .thé new constructional 
materials. aa 

Because of their smooth, semi-lustrous appearance, 
their naturally hygienic, non-corrodible properties, 
coupled with high strength and ability to withstand 
plenty of hard wear, plastics are definitely materials 
of first-class architectural importance. They are par- 
ticularly welcome to all those whose work it is to sell 
or look after rented property, because the maintenance 
of plastics is absolutely nil. Even chromium-plated 
door furniture gets tarnished after a year or so, but 
Bakelite mouldings last indefinitely. I am referring 
now to good-quality work, and not to the shoddy 
material produced specially for the low-priced market. 

Another and certainly important property of plastics 
of interest to, property owners is their ability to resist 
a considerable amount of heat. This is well illustrated 
by the fact that some of the phenolic resins are moulded 
into handles of domestic cooking utensils and even 
electric irons. Obviously, laminated plastics should 
be able to prevent, for a time at any rate, the rapid 
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spread of fire in houses. I should imagine that they 
would be very considerably better than cheap wood 
panelling, made very often of thin sheets treated with 
inflammable nitro-cellulose lacquers. 

Laminated plastic material now used for* panelling 
offers no difficulties in the way of maintenance. Unlike 
wood, it does not crack, warp or swell, and even in 
jerry-built houses there should be little fear of damage. 

I have stressed the question of maintenance as an 
advantage of plastics in the home because, to my know- 
ledge, it is a point that has been missed even by the 
plastics trade itself, and yet it is a good selling point. 


The whole business of buying, selling and renting: 


domestic property is now worked out on the best 
accountancy lines, and owners of new property will wel- 
come all materials which can truthfully be called 
“trouble free.” Renovations and replacements are 
costly and irritating to all parties, and it is not only a 
question of ordering repairs to be carried out, but 
there is the expensive clerical work entailed in every 
single complaint from tenants. 

In the first part of this brief survey I said that plastics 
harmonize with buildings in the modern tradition. This 
is a statement even Le Corbusier, the famous exponent 
of functionalism in architecture, would endorse, and I 
think that just as glass has adapted itself to new and 
daringly advanced designs, so also could plastics. 
Suburban houses will undoubtedly be equipped with 
moulded door furniture, the heavier type being 
strengthened with metal inserts, and all the taps will be 
part moulded and part stainless steel. Built-in furni- 
ture, instead of being a rarity, will undoubtedly become 
commonplace, and what could be more suitable for this 
purpose than white, coloured or transparent draw pulls 
and knobs? These are obvious applications, but I do 
not think it would be difficult to think of others. For 
instance, there is plenty of room for cellulose acetate 
covering for handrails instead of the old dust-harbouring 
banisters, and possibly this material might be used for 
covering window catches and other metal fitments. By 
the way, why has not anyone ever thought of over- 
coming the objections of the cold and bleak-looking 
steel furniture by covering it with much warmer and 
more attractive cellulose acetate? Perhaps there is some 
“technical hitch,” as the B.B.C. say, but for the 
moment I do not see it. 





Dining-room for the 
£1,000 house. 


With the introduction of central heating and air-con- 
ditioning in large flats and even private houses, which 
make it unnecessary to open windows, there has grown 
a need for decorative camouflage treatment of windows 
with unsightly views. Nothing looks quite so desolate 
as the view of a row of chimney stacks belching forth 
clouds of black smoke, or the brick wall of a large 
warehouse. Windows presenting these dreary pictures, 
or merely the drabness of poor streets, can and do 
seriously’ detract from the pleasing appearance of even 
the most luxurious dwelling. 

To overcome these rather glaring shortcomings of the 
modern, flat in town, interior decorators and designers 
have experimented with various ingenious and often 
striking ideas. One of the most interesting of these 
has been the attempt of Mr. Maurice Adams to make 
really attractrve dummy windows. The essential feature 
of these has so far been a simple wooden framework 
upon which is mounted small glass spheres to reflect 
the light. Such simple, inexpensive and unusual win- 





Modern drawing-room 
designed by Arundel 
Clarke. 


Attractive scheme for 
a bedroom by Maurice 
Adams. 








dow treatment is attracting considerable attention in 
this country. 

In America a somewhat similar method has been 
adopted with considerable success, only in this case 
the framework of the dummy window has been made 
of Plastacele, the well-known Du Pont de Nemours 
transparent plastic material. Small bosses made of the 
coloured material have been used to break up the 
severity of geometrical design and to create focal points 











Unusual and yet attractive 
dummy window designed 
by Maurice Adams. 
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Easiwork kitchen units. 


of interest. So far these plastic dummy windows have 
found their main use in hotels and apartment houses, 
but the idea might well be exploited by wealthy house 
property owners. 

It is to be hoped that interior designers in this country 
will soon utilize some of the products of our own plastics 
industry. Not only are the materials available in a 
wide range of transparent and opaque colours, but many 
of them, such as Perspex, possess a transparency that 
is even better than glass. 

Laminated material should have its big chance in the 
house of to-morrow. It will be available in decorated 
as well as plain colours and thus should be easily 
adaptable to various rooms in the house. In the hall or 
lounge a three-quarter panelling would be the most 
suitable, whilst in the living rooms a quarter panelling 
in some gay colour is to be recommended. By retaining 
a permanent, hygienic and easily cleaned panelling in 
the most-used rooms, it will be possible to keep the wall 
treatments clean for long tenancies. 

The kitchen could well be generously endowed with 
plastics. Apart from the moulded draining board, now 
well known in many houses, built-in kitchen cabinets 
might be covered with sheets of easily cleaned white 
plastic material and the cupboard itself fitted with 
moulded fittings specially made to fit common utensils. 

Designers of labour-saving devices will have to be 
reminded that the use of plastics means that their goods 
become more useful and permanent. I would suggest 
that all gas and electric cooking ranges are provided 
with flues made up of sheets of Bakelite or other 
material to take away odorous vapours. Nothing is 
quite so overpowering to a weak stomach as the smell of 
greens which somehow manages to permeate throughout 
the house. These flues should not entail any serious 
difficulties in construction and would overcome many of 
the disadvantages attached to the use of metal. Bakelite 
is light in weight, unaffected by the moderate tempera- 
ture encountered during ordinary domestic cooking, 
and, of course, never loses its smart appearance. Con- 
densation would be low and any deposits of grease could 
be quite easily removed by means of a damp cloth. 

Yes! I am definitely looking forward to the time 
when plastics will find widespread uses in the new 
suburban house. It will certainly mean a more colour- 
ful, labour-saving home for tenants and owners, and an 
easier life for estate managers like myself. 
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Rubber Ink 


The use of rubber in the printing trade is extending 
rapidly, and as rubber ink is already widely used for 
the marking of rubber goods with great success, hopes 
are entertained that it will be found suitable for printing 
on paper. Advantages claimed for the rubber ink are, 
first of all, a saving in cost of application, improvement 
in appearance and durability of printing. 


Now the Rubber Lung 


We have read a great deal in the Press lately about 
the iron lung used for keeping victims suffering from 
paralysis alive, and a great deal of publicity has been 
given to the case of Fred. Snite, Junr. This young man 
was stricken with infantile paralysis in China while on a 
world tour almost two years ago, and he has since been 
continually imprisoned in one of these lungs. Encour- 
aged by the success of the iron lung, the General Tyre 
and Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, now make a rubber 
lung with several rather novel features. The important 
factor in this new device is that instead of enclosing 
the entire body of the patient in the respirator, it 
encloses only the patient’s thorax and abdomen, leaving 
the rest of the body free for nursing care. 


Some of the grave dangers 
of quarrying are now over- 
come by the use of the 
new rubber safety device 
for fuses. 





Rubber Springs 

A recent English patent covers the manufacture of 
helical springs made from a composite rubber material. 
The patentees suggest that these new springs will be of 
use for upholstery pads or tubes for gas masks. Natural 
or artificial aqueous dispersions of rubber with or with- 
out the addition of synthetic rubber, or rubber-like 
substitutes may be used. This new form will obvi- 
ously suggest other applications. 


Cellular Mattresses 


A new type of mattress known as the Red Ball Sleep- 
Cushion is proving very popular in America. It is made 
of sponge rubber consisting of latex, which is whipped to 
a thick foam and vulcanized. As the mattress is about 
85 per cent. air and 15 per cent. pure rubber, it weighs 
only half as much as the ordinary mattress and yet is 
remarkably resilient. The Mishawaka Rubber and 
Woolen Manufacturing Company are handling this new 
product. 


Safe Blasting 


Our friends E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
have informed us that R. J. Murray, a Colorado State 
mine inspector, has invented a new safety device for 
carrying capped fuses to working sites. It consists of 
a cylindrical rubber block 3} ins. in diameter and 3 ins. 
deep with perforated holes to insert 25 fuses, each with 
cap attached. There is also a flared hood of rubber, 
which is drawn down over the block while the container 
is loaded. This is pulled back around the projecting 
coiled lengths of fuse and securely tied at the top. The 
container is carried by means of a shoulder strap. 

The new device, which is now on the American 
market, has withstood unusually severe drop tests. For 
instance, one container fully loaded with capped fuses 
was dropped 100 ft. on solid rock with no detonations 
resulting. In another most rigid test, 25 capped fuses, 
trimmed to different lengths, were loaded in a container, 
then the free ends of the fuse were brought together and 
ignited. Each cap exploded in its regular sequence 
without setting off any of the others, so that the 
observers counted 25 separate detonations, thus proving 
the effectiveness of the rubber in absorbing repeated 
shocks. 

The value of these containers as safety accessories 
would seem to warrant a more extensive use, not-only 
in mines, but also for secondary blasting in quarries 
and for military purposes. 
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INSULATING PLASTIC TUBING 


By P. Mabb 


NSULATING tubings play a very important role in 

the electrical industry. In all types of electrical equip- 
ment a multiplicity of units have to be interconnected, 
and on the mass of wiring involved sleevings or tubings 
perform a variety of functions. The prime purpose 
they are called upon to fulfil is, of course, electrical 
in nature, comprising adequate electric strength safely 
to cater for peak conditions encountered as well as a 
constant, efficient insulation resistance. Subsidiary to 
this, they are employed to provide protection of 
relatively fragile conductors against mechanical damage 
and in many instances they constitute a means of desig- 
nating the electrical circuit conveniently by virtue of a 
preselected range of colours. The ease of assembly 
of tubings renders them popular in comparison with 
other methods of looking after interconnections or 
leading-out wires. 

Until the recent availability of synthetic plastics 
electrical engineers had a fairly wide range of tubings 
from which to select, but few of them were eminently 
suitable, and all of them possessed one or more draw- 
backs. Textile tubings of braided cotton or silk, plain 
or waxed, or varnish coated; paper tubes, plain or 
waxed; rubber tubes, and ebonite tubing; these repre- 
sent the principal members. The plain textile tubes 
are absorbent, and under varying conditions of 
humidity give uncertain and unreliable insulation. 
They are difficult to wax owing to the tendency to fill 
the bore, and this process does not completely overcome 
the electrical shortcomings. Neither plain nor waxed 
textile tubings are easy to thread over wire conductors, 
their diameter dimensions are not easy to control, and 
they are not readily available in the finer sizes. Sleev- 
ings of textile, sized and having a varnish coating 
enveloping the outer surfaces, have been most widely 
employed and, in general, they have fulfilled the 
function they have been called upon to play satisfac- 
torily. Appropriate electric strength can, within limits, 
be secured by building up the thickness of varnish 
coating or by a series of concentric, varnished, braided 
tubes with a final envelope of varnish externally. With 
the simpler tubings, however, electric strength is not 
too good and insulation resistance along the length of 
the tube is often poor. Electric strength falls appreci- 
ably with temperature and varnished tubes also tend 
to deteriorate rapidly with age owing to disintegration 
of the varnish: The paper tubes possess the additional 
restriction of non-flexibility, otherwise being similar to 
their respective counterparts in the treated or untreated 
textile group. Soft rubber tubings can be designed to 
cater for any reasonable electric strength, are non- 
absorptive and, therefore, of good insulation resistance. 
Ageing is their biggest objection, while, again, they 
slowly blacken copper, which also tends to accelerate 
their deterioration. Similar comments apply to ebonite 
tubing, but it is non-flexible and relatively brittle, and 
thus of more limited application. 

None of these older-established tubings can be 
obtained to close dimensions. None of them can be 
guaranteed chemically inert. The plain textile or 
paper materials contain some residual chemicals which 
may be corrosive under moist conditions or electro- 


lysable in DC potentials. The oil-varnished-type 
materials possess corrosive tendencies, which may be 
quite marked if not purchased to rigid specifications. 
The development of thermo-setting synthetic plastics 
and of ingenious methods of their extrusion into tubular 
forms have led to the commercial production of sleevings 
of this type. Two plastics in particular have proved their 
suitability and are gradually finding more extended 
application in this field. These two are cellulose acetate 
and polyvinyl chloride, and by appropriate plasticizing 
a range of sleevings having well-defined mechanical 
characteristics are now available. An earlier drawback 
to their adoption was initial cost, but this problem is 
gradually being surmounted and to-day price levels are 
becoming competitive with those for the commoner 
grades of varnished sleeving. The outstanding advan- 
tages of the plastic tubings may be summarized : — 


1. No restriction to range of colours or to com- 
bination of colours, either in opaque or translucent 
varieties. 

2. Small bores, thin wall thicknesses to close 
dimensional tolerances can be obtained. Moreover, 
uniformity of section throughout length and free- 
dom from obstructions internally or lumps and 
other defects externally are an important feature. 

3. Long lengths in coils are obtainable, which 
favours more economic working. 

4. Varying, but controlled, hardnesses can be 
secured, according to application. Flexibility, with 
the capacity to accommodate to sharp bends and 
twists, is provided. 

5. Electric strength per unit of thickness is of 
high order, superior to that shown by the other 
types of tubing. Insulation resistance is also the 
highest obtainable. These electrical characteristics 
are retained under moist conditions and do not 
deteriorate measurably under dry heat within the 
working range of the material. As the material is 
uniform in composition throughout the length and 
thickness of the tube, uniformity of electrical 
stresses is assured, even when the tubing passes 
around bends. 


6. The plastic tubes are chemically inert, free 
from corrosive tendencies or electrically conducting 
propensities. 

7. With respect to fire risk, the plastic tubes are 
an advance; the acetate tubings are not readily 
burnable, while the polyvinyl chlorides are non- 
inflammable. 

8. The plastic tubes do not exhibit deleterious 
ageing properties, such as embrittlement, cracking 
and disintegration or colour fading. 


Unfortunately, there is rather a rigid temperature 
limitation to the application of the plastic tubings, 
60 degrees C. being the really safe maximum working 
temperature, although for intermittent service 70 degrees 
C. or 80 degrees C. may be tolerated. The restriction 
is entirely one of plasticity, softening and distortion 
occurring. This limitation is common to the ordinary 
tubings discussed previously, with the qualification that 
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in the case of papers and textiles mechanical and 
oermanent electrical deterioration set in. 

Electric strength is the most marked feature of the 
plastic tubings, and on the popular 0.5 mm. wall thick- 
ness sizes instantaneous breakdown values of 15,000 
V.A.C. minimum are obtained, whereas the ordinary 
il-varnished textile sleevings of 0.5 mm. wall break 
down at 1,000 V.A.C. 

To illustrate the behaviour of cellulose acetate and 
polyvinyl-chloride sleevings, a series of extended tests 
with respect to stability and ageing were carried out 
under exaggerated test conditions. The results, which 
are of an unusual nature, are given in tabulated form. 

Table No. 1 summarizes the types of material 
examined, with their colour and dimensions. 

The various ageing tests were carried out with and 
without the sample fitted with a loose-fitting tinned 








TABLE No. 1 
Range of Samples of Sleeving Subjected to Ageing Tests 
No. Type Colour Size 
| Cellulose Acetate .. ae Black .. 4x 1 mm. 
2 Cellulose Acetate .. os Yellow |x 2mm. 
3 Varnished Fabric .. v3 Yellow |x 2mm. 
4 Varnished Fabric .. ie Black .. 4x 1 mm. 
5 Polyvinyl-chloride type .. Black .. 4x 1 mm. 
6 Polyvinyl-chloride type... Yellow 4x | mm. 
7 Polyvinyl-chloride type .. Red .. 4x Imm 
8 Polyvinyl-chloride type... Green 4x 1mm 
9 Polyvinyl-chloride type .. Colourless 4x 1 mm 














Note.—No. § from one source of supply; Nos. 6-9 from a second source. 


TABLE No. 2 


Changes in Length upon Exposure of Sleevings to Dry Heat 
at 60°C. for Extended Periods. All Dimensions in cms. 
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copper wire. In the tables A signifies with the wire 
fitted and B without. 

Table 2 deals with dimensional changes during 
extended exposure to dry heat at 60 degrees C. Of 
the plastic tubings, all show shrinkage. In the case of 
the acetate samples, this shrinkage proved to be very 
progressive and generally greater in extent than in the 
case of the polyvinyl-chloride samples. The textile 
sleevings Nos. 3 and 4 showed very little movement, 
a result to be expected on account of the woven 
construction. 

Table No. 3 shows the results of a not unduly severe 


TABLE No. 4 


Change in Length upon Immersion of Sleevings in Water 
at 20°C. for Extended Periods. All Dimensions in cms. 


























c | Original After After Total Change 
iat oat Length 24 hours 4 weeks per cent. 
| A 12.7 12.5 12.2 —4.0 
B 12.3 12.1 11.9 —3.3 
2 A 12.5 12.5 12.2 —2.4 
B 10.8 10.8 10.6 —1.9 
3 A 11.3 10.9 10.8 —4.4 
B 13.9 13.4 13.3 —4.3 
4 A 12.2 11.7 11.6 — 4.9 
B 14.3 13.7 13.6 — 4.9 
5 A 10.35 10.5 11.0 +6.3 
6 A 9.45 9.5 9.9 +4.8 
7 {é 15.8 16.0 17.3 +9.9 
B 15.0 15.2 16.3 +8.7 
8 {3 12.8 12.9 13.6 +6.3 
B 14.7 14.9 15.65 +6.5 
9 {3 13.6 13.8 14.4 +5.9 
B 11.6 11.7 12.3 +6.0 
TABLE No. 5 


Changes in Weight per cent. upon Exposure of Sleevings to 
Dry Heat at 60°C. for Extended Periods 


























Original After After Total Change 
Sample Length 24 hours 4 weeks per cent. 
F A 12.4 12.2 11.9 —4.0 
B 11.8 11.55 11.3 —4.2 
2 A 12.9 12.7 12.5 —3.1 
B Vt. 10.9 10.8 —2.7 
3 A 11.05 11.10 11.5 +0.9 
B 13.8 13.9 13.9 +0.7 
4 {8 [22 12.3 12.3 +0.8 
B 14.4 14.5 14.55 +1.0 
5 A res Vi. Vt. —0.9 
6 A 9.1 8.8 8.8 —3.3 
7 A 15.9 15.7 15.6 —1.9 
B 15.3 15.15 15.10 —1.3 
8 A 13.9 13.6 13.5 —2.9 
B LY AL 17.0 16.9 —1.2 
9 rN 12.95 12.8 12.75 —1.5 
B FPS 11.4 11.4 —0.9 
TABLE No. 3 


Change in Length upon Exposure of Sleevings to Hot and Cold 
Humidity Cycles for Extended Periods. All Dimensions in cms. 











After After 
Sample 24 hours 4 weeks 
me 4.80 17.8 
B 3.47 13.9 
A 2.58 ~12.7 
2 {8 ~1189 8.98 
A 1.99 2.74% 
3 {3 — 1188 aa 
4 SA ~1.64 1.64 
B 1.84 ~2'30 
Se -0.62 +0.31 
a Nil +1.0 
; fA 0.41 +0.82 
B Nil +1.5 
g SA Nil +0.95 
B 0.38 +0.38 
A -0.44 +0.44 
9 {8 Nil 42.97 
TABLE No. 6 


Change in Weight per cent. upon Exposure of Sleevings to 
Water Immersion at 20°C. for Extended Periods 











Original After After Total Change 
Sample Lenath 24 heute 4 waalie per cent. Sample After 24 hours After | week After 4 weeks 
\ A 12.6 12.5 12.2 —3.2 \ {8 — 5.91 —14.2 19.4 
B 12.3 12.15 11.9 —3.2 B 8.51 14.1 ~20.0 
2 A 11.9 11.8 11.6 —2.5 2 {8 2.06 8.5 -15.6 
B 11.9 11.8 11.6 —2.5 B + 0.24 8.7 —17.0 
3 A 11.0 11.0 11.0 Nil 3 {8 + 7.35 + 8.4 + 8.4 
B 13.5 13.5 13.45 —0.4 B + 7.70 + 8.52 + 8.75 
4 A 12.0 12.0 12.0 Nil 4 {3 +141 +12.2 +12.2 
B 13.4 13.4 13.4 Nil B + 10.4 +12.3 +10.4 
5 A Bt.t tt. 11.0 —0.9 5 A + 2.30 + 7.90 +16.7 
6 A 9.5 9.4 9.3 —2.1 6 A + 2.86 + 8.13 +17.2 
A 15.8 15.7 15.65 —0.9 {8 + 3.94 +12.6 +28.6 
’ {8 16.8 16.7 16.4 —2.4 7 B + 3.78 +12.4 +27.5 
A 15.2 15.1 15.05 —1.0 {3 + 3.'2 + 10.4 +20.2 
8 {3 15.6 15.55 15.35 —1.6 8 B + 4.05 +10.5 +20.2 
A 11.7 11.7 11.65 —0.4 - + 2.80 + 8.4 +16.8 
id {8 11.0 11.0 10.9 -—0.9 9 {3 + 3.38 + 9.15 +18.3 
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test incorporating cycles of hot and cold, wet and dry 
conditions. The 24-hours cycle comprised a day tem- 
perature of 50 degrees C. to 55 degrees C., with a 
humidity of 70 per cent., and a night temperature 
cooling to normal of 18 degrees C. to 20 degrees C. and 
100 per cent. humidity with condensation. The changes 
in the acetate samples Nos. 1 and 2 were similar to 
those occurring under dry heat. Practically no move- 
ment occurred in the textile samples Nos. 3 and 4. Of 
the polyvinyl-chloride samples, all showed a shrinkage, 
this again being of similar order to that occurring in 
the dry-heat test, but perhaps a little more progressive. 

In Table No. 4 is shown the effect of water immer- 
sion. A fairly large shrinkage in the case of the acetate 
samples 1 and 2 is rather surprising, and evidently 
corresponds to the dissolution of some _ soluble 
plasticizers. The textile materials generally showed an 
even larger shrinkage. On the other hand, the 
polyvinyl-chloride materials all expanded, but the 
extent of this expansion is comparatively high. 

Table No. 5 gives the weight changes on the dry-heat 
test at 60 degrees C., and it will be seen that the weight 
losses on the acetate samples Nos. 1 and 2 are very 
high indeed, whereas the losses on the textile samples 
3 and 4 are normal for their type of construction. 
The losses on the polyvinyl-chloride samples are com- 
paratively small, and they seem to exhibit superiority 
under heat conditions. The same conclusions are 
drawn from changes under humidity conditions. 

In Table No. 6 the water-immersion tests are followed 
by weight-change measurements. As predicted from 
the dimensional changes, the acetate samples Nos. 1 
and 2 lose considerably in weight. The textile materials 
3 and 4 naturally absorb water, as is to be anticipated 
from their make-up. On the other hand, the polyvinyl- 
chloride materials reveal extraordinary results by virtue 
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of approximately 20 per cent. increase in weight, which 
would be predicted neither by their constitution nor 
altogether by their dimensional changes. It is to be 
noted, however, that the textile materials responded 
rapidly to the water-immersion treatment, fully satura- 
ting in 24 hours, whereas absorption by the plastic 
tubing proved a slow, gradual process. 

With respect to stability of dimensions, these tests 
indicate that the plastic tubings must be compared with 
considerable caution. Taking them all round, the 
polyvinyl-chloride product is superior to cellulose 
acetate, and one would anticipate the polyvinyl-chloride 
materials to be successful in application under moderate 
dry heat or under conditions of alternating atmospheric 
moistness and dryness, or, again, where the degree of 
wetness is continuous but not too severe. It would 
seem that their performance would be doubtful under 
conditions of water immersion. In the case of acetate, 
however, it would seem desirable to study each appli- 
cation on its own merits, so as to allow for possible 
dimensional shrinkage and to study the possibilities of 
embrittlement or strain in the material due to weight 
loss occurring. It is stressed that the extended tests 
embodied very severe conditions, and that the 24-hour 
period treatments convey a good picture of relative 
behaviour under normal service and the extended 
periods that under abnormal circumstances. 

Undoubtedly the plastic tubings will slowly establish 
themselves, and improvements can be expected in their 
characteristics as experience is gained in manufacturing 
technique. They may be looked upon as a valuable 
addition to the somewhat limited range of sleevings or 
tubings available, and a marked advance where elec- 
trical characteristics are concerned. They show many 
advantages over other materials, and while admitting 
their limitations, they exhibit no serious disadvantages. 


Exhibition trans- 
parent casing for 
motor engine 
shown at the 
German Motor 
Show. Probably 
of Plexiglas. (See 
also page 95.) 
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PRODUCTION 


Practical Information dealing with Raw Materials, Moulding 

and Forming of all types of Plastics—Thermo-Hardening 

and Thermo-Plastic—Works-Organization, New Plant and 
Control Apparatus 


NOTES AND 


British Styrene Resins 


We have often given vent to the hope that poly- 
styrene, or styrol resins as they are also called, would 
one day be made in this country. Hitherto all has been 
imported from the U.S.A. and Germany. 

To-day, this production is an actuality, although not 
in large quantities yet. The manufacturers are the 
Distillers Co., Ltd., and the distributors are the well- 
known chemical merchants, Honeywill and Stein, Ltd. 

The parent substance, styrene, is produced by the 
interaction of benzene and acetylene, or benzene and 
ethylene, or benzene and alcohols. Since the Distillers 
Co., Ltd., or, rather, its subsidiary produces both ethyl 
and isopropyl alcohol, it is presumably one of these 
alcohols that is employed in the process. 

From styrene, a liquid with a specific gravity of about 
0.9, is produced by polymerization the transparent syn- 
thetic resin that is finding such a wide outlet in the 
electrical industry, and also, since it can be delicately 
tinted with colours, in the fancy goods trade. 

Electrically, it is one of the best materials at our dis- 
posal, for it has a dielectric strength of 500 volts per mil, 
and a power factor at 10° cycles of 0.02. It is easily 


moulded by the injection process and is very resistant to 
acids and alkalis. 

At first sight it may seem strange that some of our 
synthetic resins should be born in a factory that one 
normally connects with the finer brands of whisky. 
Actually, it is from such works and the great organic 





Mouldings of Distrene, the British styrene resin. 





COMMENTS 


chemical laboratories attached to them that we may 
expect many of the resins of the future. At some 
reasonably near date we shall have new resins made 
from acetaldehyde and similar chemicals, which are now 
being examined with this purpose in view. The organic 
chemical laboratories of the country, whether they are 
attached to existing synthetic resin works or to dyestuffs 
factories, or, indeed, any factory, are potential pro- 
ducers of our future plastics. 


Plastic Lenses 


In June last year we gave publicity to what we 
thought was one of the outstanding achievements in 
modern industry, namely, the production, for the first 
time in history, of lenses from a material other than 
glass, by Combined Optical Industries, Ltd. Moreover, 
they are being made by moulding processes with a com- 
pleteness. that needs no grinding. The importance of 
this achievement will be realized by anyone who has 
studied the laborious technique of making glass lenses 
and who knows the very precarious position this country 
was in, in 1914, when imports from Germany, the great 
lens producing country, ceased completely. 

This month Combined Optical Industries, Ltd., open 
their new factory at Slough, and soon the new lenses 
will be on the market. 

The products of Combined Optical Industries, Ltd., 
may be divided into four classes :— 


(1) Ophthalmic lenses. 

(2) Simple lenses, including aspherical magnifiers ; 
opera glass oculars and objectives; and camera view- 
finders and meniscus objectives. 

(3) Optical flats and prisms. 

(4) Non-optical articles. 


In each class the moulded product will rival or even 
surpass the best examples of the glass-grinder and 
polisher’s skill. In refractive index and dispersion 
the plastic materials used resemble crown glass, while 
their transparency, especially in the ultra-violet, is so 
high that the loss of light by absorption is appreciably 
less. A plastic material of good optical and mechanical 
properties has the obvious advantage over glass that 
it enables lenses to be mass-produced with complete 
uniformity. Whilst hitherto plastics have had the draw- 
back of softness, giving a surface easily scratched, the 
process perfected by Combined Optical Industries, Ltd., 
gives a surface hardness that will withstand all normal 
usage. 
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Ophthalmic Lenses 


The most important class of products, from the point 
of view of mass sales and social significance, must be 
that of ophthalmic lenses. The public will be able 
to buy, at prices not exceeding those at present ruling 
for the “ Best Form” glass lenses, spectacle lenses that 
are technically superior to glass, practically unbreak- 
able, and light to wear. 

For the first time in the history of ophthalmic lenses 
corrections for both spherical and astigmatic aberrations 
will be available for normal dispensing. The new 
plastic (“‘Plasta”) lenses are designed to “ Best Form” 
curves to correct oblique astigmatism and, in powers 
where spherical aberration is prominent, the surfaces 
are made aspheric. They can be produced in any 
quantity without the slightest variation from prescrip- 
tion; they have a surface finish equal to the finest 
glass polish; their actinic value is much higher than 
that of glass; they will not warp or distort; and fitting 
to the frame can be done without risk of breakage. 


Aspherical Lenses 

Perhaps, however, of even greater technical interest 
is the practicability of producing aspherical lenses in 
quantity. The use of’ aspherically surfaced dies for 
plastic lenses reveals a host of new possibilities, not 
only in the production and use of simple lenses but 
in the construction of scientific instruments of several 
components. 

Besides aspherical lenses, the new factory will produce 
opera glass oculars and objectives; view-finders and 
simple meniscus camera objectives up to f/11 aperture, 
free from spherical aberration, coma, astigmatism and 
distortion ; and optical flats and prisms. 


Illuminated Dials and Panels 

The last class of products represents an entirely new 
application of the company’s high-precision technique. 
It consists of illuminated dials, etc., made highly attrac- 
tive by remote light transmission; special scale panels, 
either straight, tubular or circular, moulded in section 
or in one piece; indicators and containers, etc., for radio 
sets, television, motorcar and aeroplane dashboards, new 
type advertising and modern decoration lighting 
schemes. Brilliant lighting from a remote point is made 
possible by the extreme clarity of the materials used 
and by their properties of internal reflection, together 
with carefuliy calculated optical reflecting surfaces. 

Examples were shown for the first time on the stand 
of Combined Optical Industries, Ltd. (Stand 
No. A. 712, Plastics Section) at the British Industries 
Fair, Olympia. 








British Standard for Synthetic Resin (Phenolic) 
Moulding Materials and Mouldings 
(B.S.S. No. 771-1938) 


HE British Standards Institution has just published 

a Specification for Synthetic Resin (Phenolic) 
Moulding Materials and Mouldings (B.S.S. No. 
771-1938), the first of a series of British Standards for 
synthetic moulding materials and mouldings. This 
specification has been prepared as the result of requests 
received from the British Plastics Federation and other 
bodies. 

Prior to its publication B.S.S. 488, Moulded 
Insulating Materials suitable for Accessories for General 
Electrical Installations, was the only specification which 
dealt in any way with synthetic-resin mouldings. That 
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specification, issued in 1933, gives the minimum proper- 
ties which any moulded article must possess when used 
for the specific purpose of moulding electrical 
accessories. 

The new specification is intended to serve an entirely 
different purpose. It specifies the actual properties of 
one particular type of moulding powder and moulding— 
the phenol-formaldehyde, or phenolic, type. Several 
types of commercial phenolic moulding materials have 
been selected which are in general use for the manufac- 
ture of moulded articles or component parts, and these 
have been classified, according to their properties, into 
five types: Type G (General Type), Type GX (Improved 
General Type), Type MS (Medium Shock-resistant 
Type), Type HS (High Shock-resistant Type), Type 
HR (Heat-resistant Type). Mouldings and the mould- 
ing materials from which they are made are classified 
under the same type designations. 

The properties of each type have been determined by 
tests made on test specimens prepared under standard 
conditions, as it is usually impracticable to cut standard 
test pieces from finished mouldings. A valuable feature 
of the specification is in the details of the standard 
conditions for preparing the test specimens which are 
given in the Appendices. 

A table is given showing the properties of each of the 
five types of material. A purchaser of either phenolic 
moulding material or phenolic mouldings can thus quote 
B.S.S. 771 and the type letter mark as the standard 
required, or he can, if he so desires, build up a specifi- 
cation for a type of phenolic moulding or phenolic 
moulding material not classified by selecting standard 
tests given in the specification and fixing a standard of 
performance. 

B.S.S. 771 does not give an exhaustive list of all the 
properties of phenolic mouldings and moulding 
materials which could be tabulated. A careful selection 
has been made so as to reduce as far as possible the 
time and expense of testing any particular material, and 
the specification gives only those properties and methods 
of test which are of greatest importance. 

The figures given in the specification include 
mechanical and electrical properties, water absorption 
and plastic yield. Three standard methods of test are 
also given by which the purchaser of moulding powder 
can determine the powder density and bulk factor of a 
moulding material, the flow of moulding material in the 
mould by the Cup Flow Test and the shrinkage of a 
moulded test specimen. 

The specification further gives methods of test which 
apply to moulded articles in order that the quality of 
the work of the moulder may be specified. These tests 
are necessarily incomplete because, as is stated above, 
it is usually impracticable to cut standard test pieces 
from finished mouldings, and a new technique will have 
to be worked out before such a course is practical. 
This the B.S.I. has under consideration. According to 
B.S.S. 771, a satisfactory degree of cure is ensured by 
determining the density and the acetone extraction; an 
undercured moulding will give a high acetone extract; 
a fully stoved moulding made with insufficient pressure 
will give a low density figure, although the acetone 
extract may be satisfactory. 

This specification, the first British Standard of its 
kind for synthetic-resin materials, should be of interest 
to all trade moulders and manufacturers of plastic 
goods. Copies of the specification (No. 771) may be 
obtained from the Publications Department, British 
Standards Institution, 28, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 2s. each (2s. 2d. post free). 
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IS IT WELL 





Ho many people are conscious of the shape of the 
things they buy? Do they carefully consider the 
shape of a handle, the appearance of a jug, or do they 
merely consider price and function? 

I believe that the majority of people do not 
consciously weigh up the pros and cons of the shape 
of the article. This does not mean that good design 
has no effect upon them—quite the reverse. If price, 
size, function and strength—or apparent strength—are 
equal, then the majority of people will select the best- 
looking article. 

You will notice I use the term ‘‘ apparent strength.”’ 
This is a most important factor in design, for an article 
can be made to look strong and more robust by various 
methods of shaping. For example, a moulding with 
sharp corners does not look as strong as one with 
well-rounded corners—inside and outside—and, of 
course, sharp corners from a mechanical-strength point 
of view are weak spots. 

I do not suggest that it is clever to design a moulding 
so that it looks strong, when it is really weak. A great 
deal of harm has been done to plastics generally by the 
skimping of material. 

The plastic manufacturer may sometimes be blamed 
for this false economy of materials, but I know of many 
cases due entirely to the buyer of mouldings asking 
for lower and lower prices. ‘‘I must sell the complete 
article for 2s. 6d.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ says the moulder, “‘ you 
can save 2}d. per article if you have a 24 impression 
tool instead of 12, which will cost you another £60, 
and you get your money back when you've sold 7,000.”’ 

The buyer does not always see things like that, so 
he tells the moulder to make the moulding thinner, to 
use less powder, and the result is a weaker moulding. 
The moulding eventually*reaches the consumer, and a 
knock in the right spot cracks the moulding. This con- 
sumer says: ‘‘ No more plastic things for me! ’’ for one 
must remember that the average person does not realize 
that there is nothing wrong with the material—he does 
not realize it is due to ‘‘skimping’’-—he merely con- 


‘ 


‘ 
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demns all plastic articles. Make it thicker when in 
doubt, and take your moulder’s advice. It is always 
worth consideration. 

What is a good shape, anyway? I am afraid that is 
largely a matter of opinion, but there is proof that 
trained opinion is more likely to be right than lay 
opinion. 

There are some rules, but they are often broken quite 
successfully. Most people are well acquainted with the 
simple geometrical solids; but how many realize that all 
shapes are based upon them in some way, either from 
sheer necessity or the designer’s whim? 

The cube, pyramids, cone, sphere, cylinder, are to 
be found in plastics, separately, connected, modified, 
distorted or ornamented to such an extent that recog- 
nition of the basic simple form or forms is difficult. 

The simplest method of introducing ornament or 
lettering upon plastic articles is by engraving the mould 
and so producing raised design or letters. A very small 
amount of relief is necessary to get full value from the 
high lights of raised shapes. The objectionable habit of 
tooling the background of embossed ornament in the 
hope that the shapes will be more effective, is a survival 
of the wood carvers’ pet stunt of last century to over- 
come the difficulty of getting a good surface behind 
ornament. You will have noticed various rough effects 
on plastics, some produced by ‘“‘sand blasting,’’ in 
which, strangely enough, no sand is used; others by 
engraving small dots, whorls, etc., to make the surface 
look matt. Perhaps it is necessary to roughen the 
surface of plastics in some cases, but I cannot think of 
any at the moment. 

Is there a sensible reason for this tooling? Electric 
switch plates are often covered with patches of tooling 
arranged rather like flower beds in a formal garden! 
From an appearance point of view, this roughening is 
obnoxious to those who are experienced in design, but 
perhaps such an argument will not ‘‘cut much ice”’ 
with the reader. 

Here, then, is a good reason against this tooling to 
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Upon these five simple geometrical 
solids all the queer-looking and good- 
looking shapes are built — either 
accidentally or intentionally. On the 
left are shown three phases of a 
cube :—(1) Modification. (2) Orna- 
mentation. (3) Combination, the kind 
of sequence which takes place in the 
evolution ofa three-dimensional design 
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Above in plan and section is shown an ideal type 
of debossed design. All the lines are fine and 
therefore easily wiped in with a contrasting colour. 














This design is most unsuitable for filling in with 

colour. The broad tree and trunk would be wiped 

clean in the centre as shown by the black mass 
with the dotted edge. 


produce matt surfaces. All tooling collects dirt, which 
is very noticeable when white and other light-coloured 
powders are used. The capable designer would not 
think of using tooling for electric switch plates, door 
knobs, finger plates for doors, or other articles which 
are handled. Hands are mostly oily and often clammy, 
so the smoother the surface they handle, the better. 
The removal of dirt from crevices is difficult with a 
duster—washing is necessary. So sharp corners and 
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Section of mould pad at SS shows engraved line 

to produce the above design as an embossed 

moulding. The engraver’s work is simply to cut 
away the shape of the letter and circle. 





Section at same point to show loose pad for 

debossed letter and circle on moulding. Practically 

all the surface of the mould pad is cut away to leave 

the proportionately small area of the letter and 

circle in relief. Obviously more expensive than 
the first method. 


imitation grained leather and like effects should be 
avoided. 

The designer must remember that, to produce 
embossed patterns or lettering upon the finished plastic 
moulding, the engraver has to cut the design into the 
mould. This is done by an engraving machine or by 
hand. 

Debossed ornament or lettering necessitates a mould 
with raised ornament. The amount of engraving 
involved with this method is considerably greater and, 
therefore, more expensive, which is unfortunate, for 
very excellent effects are obtained by debossed design. 
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Raised ornament need not be higher than 1/32 in. to 
et sharp, effective design, but there is practically no 
imit technically. 

If the engraved design consists of advertising matter, 
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The above design is shown embossed upon a moulding. 

A square pad would have been expensive compared with 

this circular one. The pad can be exchanged for 

another,'with different wording, so avoiding a new 

mould. Often used for stock moulds like screw 
caps, lids, etc. 
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it is wise to confine the design to a circular shape, so 
that the engraving is done upon a loose pad. The cost 
of engraving an alternative design upon another similar 
pad is much less than the expense of altering a hardened 
mould. As a matter of fact, few mould makers will 
accept the responsibility of altering a hardened mould, 
for there is every likelihood of cracks developing, which 
prove fatal to subsequent working. 

Incidentally, a circular pad is much cheaper than one 
of any other shape, for the only operation is that of 
turning. The fact that the pad is circular does not 
mean that the design should be circular. 

Excellent effects are obtained by filling in the 
debossed lines of ornament or lettering with paint or 
wax of a contrasting colour to that of the moulding. 
The usual method of doing this is to cover the pattern 
with thick paint, so that all the crevices of the lines are 
filled. The moulding is then wiped with a circular 
motion, similar to that used for wiping an etched or 
engraved plate, so that the paint is left in the debossed 
lines. If the lines are too wide, obviously the paint 
will be wiped out. So make certain that no lines are 
wider than 1/32 in. for quick production and good 
results. 

Sometimes a combination of relief and intaglio orna- 
ment may be used with success. Backgrounds of relief 
letters are sometimes wiped in with a contrasting colour 
to give greater legibility. Occasionally we come across 
an ivory-coloured moulding with ornament in relief, 
which has been covered with ochre paint and then 
wiped. The result is a moulding with dark hollows and 
lighter high lights—all this trouble seemingly to bluff 
us that the moulding is carved ivory. 

Let your design be controlled by the qualities of 
plastics—and their limitations. Do not imitate wood, 
glass, marble, ivory, etc.—be content with the many 
qualities of plastics, which are surely valuable enough 
in themselves. 

(To be continued) 








Plastics Symposium in U.S.A. 


The American Society for Testing Materials (usually 
known as the A.S.T.M.) is holding a meeting on 
March 9 at the Seneca Hotel, Rochester, New York, and 
will discuss various aspects of the plastics industry, 
including both chemical and physical properties of these 
materials, and modern methods of production of all 
types of resins. 

The following papers will be read :—* The Properties 
of an Ideal Plastic,” by A. F. Randolph, of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., Inc.; “A Discussion of Testing 
Methods for the Determination and Comparison of the 
Strength Properties of Various Organic Plastics,” by 
H. M. Richardson, of the Plastics Dept., Pittsfield 
Works, General Electric Company; “A Review of 
Methods for Measuring the Thermal Properties of Plastic 
Materials,” by W. A. Zinzow, chief physicist of the 
Bakelite Corp.; “Flow Relations of Thermo-Plastic 
Materials,” by C. H. Penning, of Tenite Sales, and L. W. 
A. Meyer, plastic research and development chemist of 
the Tennessee Eastman Corp.; ‘‘ Hardness—as Applied 
in the Plastic Industry,” by J. C. Pitzer, chemist of the 
Formica Insulation Company; “Permanence of 
Plastics,” by G. M. Kline, chief of the Organic Plastics 
Section, National Bureau of Standards. 

We hope to reproduce some of these papers in a future 
issue of Plastics. 





Shaping the Future 


This is no mean title for the aims of the plastics 
industry. It is also the title of a very illuminating 
pamphlet which has just been issued by British 
Industrial Plastics, Ltd., and which describes the mani- 
fold uses of the now famous Beetle, Scarab and 
Pollopas resins. We confess that we have pretended 
to know most applications, but the booklet is an “ eye- 
opener.”’ The uses, which are illustrated by magnificent 
photographs, range from bottle-caps to telephones, from 
clocks to radio-cabinets and from thermo-flasks to trans- 
parent moulded fuse-boxes. There is also a picture of 
mysterious and somewhat shapeless lumps which are, in 
fact, moulded imitation coal for a modern electric fire! 
Then in addition there is Beetle laminated sheet and 
extruded rod, and to round them all off this company 
not only produces B.1.P. plastics as a base for lacquers, 
but also for British Kaurit glue. 


Catalin Acquires Raschig Patents 


Catalin, Ltd., have acquired from Dr. F. Raschig, 
G.m.b.H., of Germany, the British patents Nos. 
319,806 and 353,870, covering the slicing of plates and 
sheets from blocks of cast-phenolic resin. 

As these are patents of fundamental importance for 
the production of cast-phenolic sheets, this acquisition 
will prove interesting to Catalin’s many customers. 
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Inquiries and Answers 


Knitting Needle Gauges 


Further to our little note on the above last month, 
two moulding companies have asked what a knitting 
needle gauge is. In the face of such colossal ignorance, 





we have no alternative but to reproduce a photograph. 
Incidentally, as we ourselves are quite ignorant about 
it, it may or may not be the proper technical word. 


Plastic Tiles 
Nelson, Lancs. 
The Editor, Plastics. 

Sir—On looking through last month’s issue of 
Plastics, I noticed an article on “ Komrok,” the new 
plastic building material. I shall be pleased if you will 
be good enough to forward me the address of the firm 
who manufacture this material. I have only just 
glanced through the article, but the time does not seem 
far distant now when we shall be having the plastic 
roofing tiles you wrote an article about in Plastics. 

If not in roofing tiles, the material could be laid over 
“Pumice ” concrete laid on “ hy-rib” expanded metal 
laid on angle irons, or wood purlins spaced about 3 ft. 
apart. The time is coming when we are going to have 
really beautiful roofs instead of the miserable dark blue 
roofs. 

Looking out of my window I can probably see about 
half a mile and can see no colour, only a grey sky and 
blite-grey slated roofs. 

What a pleasure it will be when we can see all the 
colours of the rainbow on roofs; it will be like being 
in the country. 

The more one reads Plastics it makes one want to live 
another span of life, to see what beauty and wonderful 
materials will be made. FRANK ROBERTS. 


{Epitor’s Note.—The address required is Komlos 
Products (G.B.), Ltd., Townsend House, Greycoat 
Place, Victoria, London, S.W.1. ; 

What delights us most in Mr. Roberts’s letter is his 
appreciation of what plastics may yet do in the future 
and his ability to make not unduly fanciful flights 
of imagination. We earnestly hope that his very 
poetic aspirations will one day be fulfilled. Nor is 


Nelson, Lancs, an isolated instance. We want those 
coloured roofs of his in London—roofs, moreover, that 
can undergo an annual or biennial scrubbing to wash 
the grime away. 

Thank you, Mr. Roberts! } 


Injection Moulding 


Koln-Braunsfeld, Germany. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 

Sir,—In the February issue of Plastics there is, on 
page 65, an article by Mr. H. Courtney Bryson, in 
which the manufacture of cellulose derivatives is spoken 
of. Amongst other things the following opinion is 
expressed :— 

“It must be remembered that the hot plastic 
material is squirted from the cup through the injec- 
tion nozzle into the die under high pressure, and 
this pressure tends to open the tool, unlike ordinary 
compression moulding where the applied pressure 
keeps the tool shut. This is the chief reason why 
the extremely high rates of production possible with 
injection moulding (200-300 cycles per hour) have 
not been used to obtain large articles.” 

We beg to draw your attention to the fact that 
these assertions do not quite agree with the facts. As 
you know, we have been building as a speciality, for 
more than 10 years, injection moulding machines for 
the manufacture of articles from thermoplastic materials 
such as cellulose acetate, etc. 

Technically, there are no difficulties in preparing large 
parts from cellulose acetate by-means of injection mould- 
ing. As one of a series we build an injection moulding 
machine by means of which parts up to 120 or 
150 g. weight can be manufactured. We have 
also already built a special injection machine 
by means of which parts weighing 230 g. have 
been produced. These high | performances we 
achieve by the application of a ring cylinder (patented 
in Germany and foreign countries) by means of which 
the material is simultaneously heated from the inside 
and outside. The piston of such a cylinder is not solid, 
but is hollow and has therefore a ring-shaped cross 
section. An inner cylinder is joined to the injection 
head and contains the heating compartment. The ring- 
shaped piston moves between outer cylinder and inner 
cylinder. By this arrangement, tor the first time in 
practice, the problem of dividing up the cross section 
of the injected material in the cylinder, of plasticifying 
it evenly in large masses, and of preparing injection 
moulded parts of weights of 120 g., 150 g. and even 230 g. 
has been solved. In view of the fact that the injec- 
tion moulded masses are altogether bad conductors of 
heat; it is not sufficient merely to broaden the cylinder 
only and apply a greater degree of heat, as the material 
at the outer margin would have to be overheated, before 
it had obtained sufficient heat in the interior. 

If, in the main, production is restricted to injection 
moulded articles of an average weight of up to 50 g. 
per article, technical points of view are of less, but 
commercial points of view are of more, importance. 
The main reason lies in the fact that injection moulded 
masses are dearer than compression moulded masses. 
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ven if the difference in price is partly compensated 

r by the quicker method of working in injection 

,oulding and the re-use of all waste, there remains the 
‘act that the share of raw material plays a bigger 
eciding role in the calculation the bigger, that is the 
heavier, the articles are. In addition is the fact that 
the manufacture of large parts in compression processes 
offers no special difficulties. 

Favoured by progress in technique on the one hand 
and by the reduction in price of injection moulded 
masses on the other hand, more than once in the 
course of later years preference has been given to the 
injection moulded process for the manufacture of large 
parts. (Sgd.) ECKERT AND ZIEGLER, G.M.B.H. 


New Thermo-hardening Process 
Perivale. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 

Sir,—Under the heading of ‘‘ Production—Notes and 
Comments’? in your January and February issues of 
Plastics, mention is made at some length of the high- 
frequency A.C. thermo-hardening process for plastics. 
We should be most grateful for any information you 
can give us on whether there are any individuals or 
companies who specialize in this work, who could give 
us information on the plant, etc., required, as we should 
very much like to have as much information as possible 
on this subject. H., Lrp. 


[Epitor’s Notr.—As far as we know, the new process 
is only in the experimental stage. Perhaps the 
inquirer would prefer getting in touch directly with 
Mr. B. J. Brajnikoff, 50, Torrington Square, 
London, W.C.1, who supplied us with the informa- 
tion. | 


Transparent Fountain Pens 
Slough. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 
Sir,—Would you be good enough to let me know of 
what material the new transparent fountain pens are 


made? G.G.N. 


[Epiror’s Note.—Transparent piastics. are available 
in the form of celluloid, cellulose acetate, acrylic-acid 
resins, vinyl resins and styrene resins. The chief 
properties demanded, apart from transparency, are 
strength and inertness to inks. Celluloid is widely 
used because ink does not affect it, but cellulose 
acetate is generally not considered suitable, although 
claims have been made for special acetates. Normally, 
inks attack the material. Acrylic-acid resins are 
excellent for the purpose, its amazing transparency 
and resistance to inks being very attractive. We 
understand that the barrel of one of the new Waverley 
pens is constructed of Diakon, the acrylic-acid resin 
produced by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. ] 


Transparent Switchboards 


The Mining and Technical Institute, 
Bridgend, Glam. 
To the Editor, Plastics. 

Sir,—I shall be obliged if you will kindly inform me 
if there is any strong transparent plastic on the market 
which could be used as a switchboard in place of the 
material generally used for this purpose. My inquiry 
arises from the fact that a new switchboard is to be set 
up in an electrical-engineering laboratory in connection 
with various generators and motors, and for certain 
reasons the connections to the back of the switchboard 
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must be visible from the front. This for instructional 
purposes has obvious advantages. Are you in a posi- 
tion to give me information upon this matter? 
T. Eynon Davies (Principal), 
Glamorgan County Council. 


[Epitor’s Note.—There are several transparent 
plastics eminently suitable for electrical work, namely, 
transparent amino resin, styrol resin and acrylic-acid 
resin. Only the last-named, however, is produced in 
sheet form as a normal procedure. Perspex sheet, 
which is the British-produced acrylic-acid resin, is 
eminently suitable for making transparent switch- 
boards, for it has the following electrical properties : — 

Breakdown voltage (on specimen 
3 in. thick and after 24 hrs. in 
atmosphere of 75 per cent. 


humidity) ana bes ... 390 volts per mil. 
Breakdown voltage (after immer- 

sion in water for 24 hrs.) . 380 volts per mil. 

Permitivity at 10® cycles... 2.8 

Power factor at 10° cycles, 

tan A = 0.02 


Perspex is made in standard sheets of 4 ft. by 3 ft. 
and from 3/32 in. to } in. thick. Sheets 4 ft. by 4 ft. 
can also be made. | 








The Kenneth Chance Scholarship 


In November last we reported the paper given by 
Mr. Kenneth Chance entitled ‘‘ The Function of Art in 
Industry,’’ and commented on the importance of his 
advice in discovering for the plastics industry young 
artists with a knowledge of what plastics are and how 
they are moulded or fabricated into shape. Our readers 
will also remember we announced the fact that Mr. 
Chance, on behalf of his company, had offered to the 
Institute of Plastics a post-graduate scholarship. This 
has been accepted, and we have much pleasure in giving 
the following details regarding it : — 

The Kenneth Chance Scholarship is open to art 
designers employed in any branch of the plastics indus- 
try. It is founded for the purpose of enabling the 
successful competitor to spend a further year in the 
study of art as applied to the production of factory- 
made wares. 

The funds are provided by British Industrial Plastics, 
Ltd., while the award and the general administration 
of the scholarship are in the hands of the Institute of the 
Plastics Industry. One scholarship is available annually 
of the value of £150 and is tenable at a school of art 
selected by the scholar and approved by the Institute. 

The award will be made to the candidate who, in the 
opinion of the awarding committee, has the basic train- 
ing, artistic ability, good personal record, and a prac- 
tical experience in the industry necessary to make the 
best use of a further specialized year of study. 

Those wishing to compete should communicate with 
the hon. secretary, the Institute of the Plastics Industry, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, who 
will indicate the information required by the awarding 
committee. Selected candidates will be asked to meet 
the committee, but no award will be made unless there is 
a candidate who is considered to be sufficiently qualified. 

The commencement of the term of the scholarship will 
be in the autumn, and applications will be considered 
which reach the hon. secretary on or before June 30, 
1938. 
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TRADE AND PERSONAL NOTES 


British Industrial Plastics, Ltd., 
were awarded damages amounting to 
£15,000 in their action against a 
former chemist, Mr. S. W. Doherty, 
in the King’s Bench Division, 
February 14. In the action for alleged 
conspiracy which British Industrial 
Plastics, Ltd., brought against James 
Ferguson and Sons, Ltd., and Mr. 
John Edward Ferguson, managing 
director of this firm, Mr. Justice Porter 
gave judgment for the defendants 
with costs. 


Mr. A. P. Hadow, chairman of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, has been 
appointed to represent the Association 
as an honorary vice-president of the 
Rubber Technology Conference being 
organized by the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry to take place in 
London from May 238 to 25. 


We are informed by Permastic, Ltd., 
that the sole sales representation for 
the company’s cast phenolic resin for 
the United Kingdom is being taken 
over by Messrs. Uhlborn Bros., of 
53b, City Road, London, E.C.1. This 
firm are in constant touch with the pro 
duction side of Permastic, Ltd., and 
will always be in a position to give best 
possible delivery. 


Treforest Mouldings, Ltd., inform us 
that they are displaying at the B.I.F., 
Olympia, various examples of goods 
made of Stenolite. Most of these take 
the form of fancy goods which include 
statuettes, table lamps and _ similar 
articles. 


Bindings and index for Plastics are 
now available at 10s. 6d. complete; 
separate indexes cost sixpence. All 
inquiries should be addressed to this 
office. 


British Celanese, Ltd., have acquired 
Bankfield Shed, the principal textile 
factory at Barnoldswick, near Skipton, 
which was originally built at a total 
cost of £40,600 and has accommoda- 
tion for 3,000 looms. 


The Ioco Rubber and Waterproofing 
Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of Vickers, is 
to make alterations and additions to 
its dyehouse at Netherton Works, 
Anniesland, Glasgow. 


We have just received a most inter- 
esting house journal, entitled ‘‘ 20th 
Century,’’ issued by British 
Cellophane, Ltd. Mr. H. Mayer is 
the Editor and he informs us that the 
magazine will be published quarterly. 


Detel Products, Ltd., Greenford, 
Middlesex, have drawn our atten- 
tion to their chlorinated rubber com- 
pound known to the trade as 
Detel. This is recommended for pro- 
tecting iron, wood and other sur- 
faces which are exposed to corrosive 
atmospheric gases and also humid 
conditions favourable to the forma- 
tion of rust. Detel can be used for 
all factory plant and may be applied 
with a brush in the same way as 
paint. The film dries in about two 
hours and when dry is extremely 
tough and strongly adherent as well 
as being non-poisonous and _ non- 
inflammable. 


Mr. W. H. Reece read a most inter- 
esting paper entitled ‘‘ Calendering 
Practice’’ before a meeting of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry 
(London and District Section) on 
February 14 in the Assembly Hall of 
the Royal Empire Society, Northum- 
berland Avenue, W.C.2. 


Trade Publications 


“ Electrical Trades Directory, 1938.”’ 
56th Edition 


Covering the whole field of electrical 
organization in the United Kingdom, 
the 56th edition of the “Electrical 
Trades Directory and Handbook,’’ has 
just made its appearance. This work, 
which began in 1883 as a very slim 
volume appearing shortly after thc 
Electrical Lighting Act of 1882 fore- 
shadowed a big advance in the use of 
electricity, has since become the 
standard work of reference to every 
phase of a vast industry. 

The Directory is arranged in four 
main sections. The first is a collec- 
tion of data of a commercial and 
technical kind, of great value to 
engineers and business men interested 
in the electrical trades generally. This 
is followed by an alphabetical section, 
which gives the names and addresses 
and, in most cases, the telephone 
numbers and telegraphic addresses of 
every important person, firm and 
organization in the electrical industry. 

Then comes a comprehensive list 
of a similar kind, but arranged geo- 
graphically, and finally there is a 
classified list, covering all trades 
directly or indirectly connected with 
the industry, under some hundreds of 
different headings. 

The book runs to 1,350 pages, and 
presents in the way described above 
a complete bird’s-eye view of all 
branches of business concerned in 


any way with _ electricity—for 
example, all contractors, all supply 
undertakings, all wholesalers, and all 
the multitude of manufacturing firms, 
together with trade and other societies 
are shown in it. It is published by 
Benn Brothers, Ltd., London, at 25s. 
net. 


“Latex and Rubber Derivatives and 
their Industrial Applications.”’ 


The second edition of this well- 
known work by Frederick Marchionna 
is now available at $20 for the two 
volumes. It is published in America 
by the Rubber Age, New York, and 
brings up to date a great wealth of 
information not only dealing with pure 
rubber, but also the important rubber 
derivatives and substitutes. 

Abstracts of latex patents number 
2,932 and those referring to rubber 
derivatives total 941. One very pleas- 
ing feature about this new edition is 
that the method of classification is 
greatly improved so that reference is 
simplified. 


Nitrocellulose Lacquers 


A, report just issued by Albert 
Products. Ltd., Erith, Kent, deals in 
a most practical and comprehensive 
way with nitrocellulose lacquers. 
Full details are given concerning a 
number of important applications and 
working formule are quoted for 
guidance. The writers of this report 
claim that in spite of the headway 
made with certain synthetic resin 
finishes, there is»still a growing need 
in many industries for’ nitrocellulose 
lacquers, both clear and pigmented. 
They can satisfy the most exacting 
requirements if close attention is 
paid to the choice of solvents, plasti- 
cizers and other additives. 
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The local subsidiaries of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
and E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Co., Inc., in Brazil, have amal- 
gamated to form a new concern under 
the style of Industrias Chimicas 
Brasileiras Duperial, Sociedade 
Anonyma. 

Transparent cellulose wrappings 
and Bakelite moulding powders are 
being manufactured. 


Redfern’s Rubber Works.—Profit, 
£32,169 (against £28,068). Final 
Ordinary dividend, 12} per cent., 
making a total of 174 per cent.; raw 
materials reserve account created by 
allocation of £5,000. 
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NEW MATERIALS—NEW PLANT— 
NEW METHODS 


Grinding and Mixing Mills. 

We are informed by Messrs. Steele 
and Cowlishaw, of Stoke-on-Trent, 
that their ball and pebble mills are 
finding applications in the plastics 
industry for grinding and mixing 
powders and colours. These mills 
have been extensively used in almost 
every part of the world for the grind- 
ing and mixing of all kinds of 
minerals, clays, fibres, paints, enamels, 
etc.—in fact practically every sub- 
stance which can be reduced by 
abrasion. Comparative tests have 
shown them to be most efficient for 
reducing hard materials to an impalp- 
able powder; their maintenance costs 
are extremely low, and they require 
the minimum of attention when in 
operation. 

The mills are not intended for con- 
tinuous grinding of materials in batches. 
They are charged and discharged 
according to (1) the class of material 
to be ground, and (2) the length of 
time necessary to obtain the degree 
of fineness required in the product. 
In addition to grinding material, the 
Steel-Shaw ball and pebble mills are 
most efficient mixers; the operations of 
mixing and grinding being accom- 
plished simultaneously. 

The -material to be ground is 
enclosed in a suitably lined cylinder or 
barrel in which is placed a quantity of 
flint pebbles, porcelain or iron balls. 
The mill is mechanically revolved and 
the pebbles or balls, rolling over and 
rubbing together and against the walls 
of the mill eventnally~reduce the 
material to a fin€é powder. The degree 
of fineness’is determined by the length 
of tithe occupied in the grinding. 

These mills can be fitted with various 
types of linings, the most common 
being silex, porcelain or hard cast iron. 


Stokes Automatic Moulding Machine. 


Automatic moulding has a number 
of basic advantages over manual or 
semi-automatic moulding. The most 
important of these is, of course, low 
labour cost. Apart from this, one of 
the important factors in successful 
moulding is correct curing time. With 
the Stokes automatic moulding machine 
the operating cycle, once established 
for a particular part, is repeated auto- 
matically and timed to the fraction of 
a second. There can be no shortening 
of the cycle, no under-curing of the 
part and resultant weakening of its 
electrical or mechanical properties. 

In the matter of mould costs the 
Single-cavity mould of the automatic 
machine has a decided advantage over 
multi-cavity moulds. The single- 


cavity mould not only costs the least 
to make, but it can be made in the 
shortest period of time. This means 
that automatic moulding machines can 
be set up and put into production in 
the shortest possible length of time. 
Where close accuracy in parts is 
required, it is certain that pieces from 
a single-cavity mould will be more 
nearly perfect duplicates than can be 
those produced in multi-cavity moulds. 

The automatic moulding machine 
cannot reduce curing time, which is 
fixed by the character of the part and 
the material from which it is made; 
but it does reduce the time required 
for loading, ejecting and cleaning the 
mould. And it reduces labour or 
operating cost to that required only 
to refill occasionally the hopper that 
holds the moulding compound and 
remove the accumulated finished 
parts automatically deposited by the 
machine. A few minutes of super- 
vision daily, by an average worker, is 
all that is needed for continuous 
operation of an automatic moulding 
machine. 

Time required to reset from one 
mould to another is about one-half to 
one howr, depending largely upon the 
time required to adjust the machine, 
establish temperature and reset the 
automatic material metering device. 





The machine will mould all thermo- 
setting plastics of the phenolic base or 
urea compound types. It will mould 
parts up to 1}-in. in depth, depend- 
ing onshape. The largest piece moulded 
up to the time of going to press is 
37-in. diameter by ;%-in. thick, or 
about 7.36 sq. ins. 

The machine moulds most economic- 
ally a large majority of comparatively 
simple parts required in quantities up 
to 25,000. It handles small-lot orders 
profitably. On parts well suited to 
automatic moulding, experience shows 
it will produce at about one-third the 
cost by conventional methods. Ratios 
vary naturally, but if the average 
piece moulded by conventional equip- 
ment has a total cost three times the 
cost of material, the same piece, 
moulded automatically, would exceed 
the cost of material by only 10 per 
cent, to 15 per cent. 

The machine is safeguarded against 
damage, to either mould or 
mechanism, by an _ up-stroke limit 
switch and an operation check. This 
latter is a trap device through which 
all ejected moulded parts must pass, 
the trap being the control of an 
interlocking circuit that keeps the 
machine in continuous operation. 

Alfred Herbert, Ltd., are the sole 
British agents for this machine. 


(Left) Full view of the Stokes automatic moulding 
machine and (right) a close-up of the mould. 
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PATENTS RELATING TO PLASTICS 


These abridgments of recently published specifications are specially compiled for this Journal by permission of the 
Controller of His Majesty’s Stationery Office. Group abridgments can be obtained from the Patent Office, 25, 
Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, either sheet by sheet, as issued, on payment of 5s. per group volume, or 
in bound volumes, price 2s. each, and the full specifications can be obtained from the same address, price |s. each. 


474,242. Moulding Synthetic Resins 


HULL, P. H., and IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
April 27, 1936. 

In moulding organic liquids contain- 
ing the group CH,=CX where X is 
hydrogen or an organic radical, such 
as methyl methacrylate, by polymeri- 
zation in relatively narrow rigid 
moulds of constant volume, a small 
quantity of a substance having a 
retarding action on the polymerization 
reaction is introduced around or near 
the edges of the mould so that the 
material adjacent is kept soft and can 
follow the inward contraction of the 
mass on polymerization. The retard- 
ing substance may be sulphur, a poly- 
hydric phenol, or rubber, and may be 
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applied as a strip or lining, or by paper 
or fabric impregnated therewith. The 
mould may comprise two steel plates A 
spaced by rigid distance pieces B pro- 
vided with a retarding agent in the 
form of a rubber cord C which is free 
to move inwardly as the mass con- 
tracts. In a modification, a strip of 
the retarding substance is bolted by 
end plates to the edges of the mould. 
The material may be polymerized at a 
temperature of 60 degrees C. The 
mould may be heated in a pressure 
vessel by a stream of nitrogen which 
impinges initially at the bottom such 
that after half an hour, the tempera- 
ture at the bottom is 60 degrees C. and 
at the top 55 degrees C. Heating is 
continued for five hours. Flat, curved 
or corrugated sheets may be produced. 


474,236. Synthetic Resin Articles 


RAWLINGS, J. J., and RAWL- 
PLUG CO.; LTD. April 27, 1936. 


Wall and like plugs are constructed 
wholly or mainly of fibrous material 
which has been impregnated with a 
synthetic resin, e.g., a phenol-formal- 
dehyde condensation product, capable 
of hardening on the application of heat 
and pressure. The resin may be in 
powder or liquid form or may be dis- 
solved or dispersed in a liquid. The 
plugs may be formed by extruding a 
composition of impregnated short 
fibres into a tube having longitudinal 
grooves or lines of weakness, or by 
cementing together in tubular form 
strands of long staple fibrous material 
previously impregnated. 


475,671. Vinyl Resins 


JOHNSON, G. W. (I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges.) June 16, 1936. 


Polymeric amides of the acrylic 
series, e.g., polyacrylic and _ poly- 
methacrylic amides, are rendered 
water-soluble by being provided with 
0.5 to 5 per cent. of carboxylic acid 
salt groups. The amides may be 
saponified before, during, or after 
polymerization, or may be interpoly- 
merized with a polymerizable salt or 
acid, followed in the latter case by 
neutralization. Acids and salts speci- 
fied are acrylic acid, methacrylic acid 
and its alkali and magnesium salts, 
and x B-unsaturated-x B-dicarb- 
oxylic acids such as maleic and 
fumaric acid. The interpolymerization 
is carried out between 40 and 90 
degrees C. in the presence of catalysts, 
maybe in solution in polyhydric alco- 
hols, e.g., glycerol or glycol, their 
water-soluble derivatives, water, or 
mixtures thereof. 


475,552. Vinyl Resins; Coating Sur- 
faces; Centrifugal Moulding 


DEHN, F. B. (R6éhm and Haas 
Akt.-Ges.) May 18, 1936. 


Liquid monomeric or partially poly- 
merized vinyl compounds are poly- 
merized or partially polymerized dur- 
ing subjection to centrifugal force, 
followed in the latter case by heating. 
Vinyl compounds specified are acrylic 
and methacrylic acids and their esters, 
organic and inorganic vinyl esters, 
vinyl ethers and ketones, divinyl 
acetylene, styrene, and itaconic esters. 


475,598. Condensation Product 


KITTREDGE, H. G. August 17, 
1936. 


Rubber-like products are prepared 
by heating a fully polymerized pro- 
duct obtained by heating a drying oil 
with a polyhydric alcohol and, if 
desired, the product may be vul- 
canized, reacted with an acid or acid 
anhydride, or heated with a phthalic 
acid-glycerol condensation product. 
Suitable oils include tung oil, oiticica 
oil, and perilla oil, a suitable alcohol is 
glycerol, and suitable acids include 
phthalic, succinic and maleic acid or 
anhydrides. Fillers may be added to 
the vulcanized product. In examples: 
(1) glycerol is heated with tung-oil 
polymers; (2) glycerol is heated with 
phthalic anhydride and the product is 
heated with a_ glycerol-polymerized 
tung, oiticica, perilla oil condensa- 
tion product; (3) the reaction pro- 


duct of glycerol and the polymerized 
vegetable oil is heated with sulphur or 
with maleic, phthalic or succinic acid. 
The product may be incorporated in 
rubber or used as a coating on textiles 
or metals. 


475,549. Phenol-aldehyde Resins; 
Alkylated Phenols 


TENNANT, W. J. (Henkel and 
Cie., Ges.) May 16, 1936. 


Condensation products are manufac- 
tured by reacting phenol with aliphatic 
olefines in the presence of perchloric 
acid and during or after said reaction 
adding formaldehyde or a substance 
yielding formaldehyde condensation in 
the presence of perchloric acid or other 
catalyst. 


474,854. Sponge Rubber 
MINOR, H. R. August 26, 1936. 


Sponge rubber is produced by mill- 
ing an unvulcanized rubber mix in the 
presence of carbon dioxide under 
pressure, and subsequently releasing 
the pressure. The rubber may be 
milled in-a-chamber 1 having mixing 
blades 2. Air is exhausted through 
the pipe 6, and carbon dioxide under 
pressure is admitted through pipe 7. 
The mixer may be provided with a 
water or steam jacket. The gas- 
impregnated mix passes through the 
pipe 11, controlled by a slide 12, into 
the extruder 15, also jacketed, and 
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thence through a _ temperature-con- 
trolled die 20, or between rollers. The 
rubber may be exposed to the air or 
vacuum for some time before placing 
in the vulcanizer 25. Steam is intro- 
duced through the pipes 26, and the 
pipe 27 used for controlling the release 
of gas. 


474,268. Compound Glass 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
July 22, 1936. 

The intermediate layer for com- 
pound glass consists of an incomplete 
polyvinyl acetal resin plasticized with 
an ethylene glycol dihexoate. 
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PATENTS RELATING TO PLASTICS 
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Controller of His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Group abridgments can be obtained from the Patent Office, 25, 


Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, either sheet by sheet, as issued, on payment of 5s. per group volume, or 
in bound volumes, price 2s. each, and the full specifications can be obtained from the same address, price \s. each. 


474,242. Moulding Synthetic Resins 


HULL, P. H., and IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
April 27, 1936. 

In moulding organic liquids contain- 
ing the group CH,=CX where X is 
hydrogen or an organic radical, such 
as methyl methacrylate, by polymeri- 
zation in relatively narrow rigid 
moulds of constant volume, a small 
quantity of a substance having a 
retarding action on the polymerization 
reaction is introduced around or near 
the edges of the mould so that the 
material adjacent is kept soft and can 
follow the inward contraction of the 
mass on polymerization. The retard 
ing substance may be sulphur, a poly- 
hydric phenol, or rubber, and may be 
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applied as a strip or lining, or by paper 
or fabric impregnated therewith. The 
mould may comprise two steel plates A 
spaced by rigid distance pieces B pro- 
vided with a retarding agent in the 
form of a rubber cord C which is free 
to move inwardly as the mass con- 
tracts. In a modification, a strip of 
the retarding substance is bolted by 
end plates to the edges of the mould. 
The material may be polymerized at a 
temperature of 60 degrees C. The 
mould may be heated in a pressure 
vessel by a stream of nitrogen which 
impinges initially at the bottom such 
that after half an hour, the tempera- 
ture at the bottom is 60 degrees C. and 
at the top 55 degrees C. Heating is 
continued for five hours. Flat, curved 
or corrugated sheets may be produced. 


474,236. Synthetic Resin Articles 


RAWLINGS, J. J., and RAWL- 
PLUG CO., LTD. April 27, 1936. 


Wall and like plugs are constructed 
wholly or mainly of fibrous material 
which has been impregnated with a 
synthetic resin, e.g., a phenol-formal- 
dehyde condensation product, capable 
of hardening on the application of heat 
and pressure. The resin may be in 
powder or liquid form or may be dis- 
solved or dispersed in a liquid. The 
plugs may be formed by extruding a 
composition of impregnated — short 
fibres into a tube having longitudinal 
grooves or lines of weakness, or by 
cementing together in tubular form 
strands of long staple fibrous material 
previously impregnated. 


475,671. Vinyl Resins 


JOHNSON, G. W. (I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges.) June 16, 1936. 

Polymeric amides of the acrylic 
series, e.g., polyacrylic and _ poly- 
methacrylic amides, are rendered 
water-soluble by being provided with 
0.5 to 5 per cent. of carboxylic acid 
salt groups. The amides may be 
saponified before, during, or after 
polymerization, or may be interpoly- 
merized with a polymerizable salt or 
acid, followed in the latter case by 
neutralization. Acids and salts speci- 
fied are acrylic acid, methacrylic acid 
and its alkali and magnesium salts, 
and x B-unsaturated-y 8-dicarb- 
oxylic acids such as maleic and 
fumaric acid. The interpolymerization 
is carried out between 40 and 90 
degrees C. in the presence of catalysts, 
maybe in solution in polyhydric alco- 
hols, e.g., glycerol or glycol, their 
water-soluble derivatives, water, or 
mixtures thereof. 


475,552. Vinyl Resins; Coating Sur- 
faces; Centrifugal Moulding 


DEHN, F. B. (R6hm and Haas 
Akt.-Ges.) May 18, 1936. 

Liquid monomeric or partially poly- 
merized vinyl compounds are poly- 
merized or partially polymerized dur- 
ing subjection to centrifugal force, 
followed in the latter case by heating. 
Vinyl compounds specified are acrylic 
and methacrylic acids and their esters, 
organic and inorganic vinyl esters, 
vinyl ethers and ketones, divinyl 
acetylene, styrene, and itaconic esters. 


475,598. Condensation Product 


KITTREDGE, H. G. 
1936. ‘ 

Rubber-like products are prepared 
by heating a fully polymerized pro- 
duct obtained by heating a drying oil 
with a polyhydric alcohol and, if 
desired, the product may be vul- 
canized, reacted with an acid or acid 
anhydride, or heated with a phthalic 
acid-glycerol condensation product. 
Suitable oils include tung oil, oiticica 
oil, and perilla oil, a suitable alcohol is 
glycerol, and suitable acids include 
phthalic, succinic and maleic acid or 
anhydrides. Fillers may be added to 
the vulcanized product. In examples: 
(1) glycerol is heated with tung-oil 
polymers; (2) glycerol is heated with 
phthalic anhydride and the product is 
heated with a_ glycerol-polymerized 
tung, oiticica, perilla oil condensa- 
tion product; (3) the reaction pro- 


August 17, 


duct of glycerol and the polymerized 
vegetable oil is heated with sulphur or 
with maleic, phthalic or succinic acid. 
The product may be incorporated in 
rubber or used as a coating on textiles 
or metals. 


475,549. Phenol-aldehyde Resins; 
Alkylated Phenols 


TENNANT, W. J. (Henkel and 
Cie., Ges.) May 16, 1936. 


Condensation products are manufac- 
tured by reacting phenol with aliphatic 
olefines in the presence of perchloric 
acid and during or after said reaction 
adding formaldehyde or a substance 
yielding formaldehyde condensation in 
the presence of perchloric acid or other 
catalyst. 


474,854. Sponge Rubber 
MINOR, H. R. August 26, 1936. 


Sponge rubber is produced by mill- 
ing an unvulcanized rubber mix in the 
presence of carbon dioxide under 
pressure, and subsequently releasing 
the pressure. The rubber may be 
milled im a chamber 1 having mixing 
blades 2. Air is exhausted through 
the pipe 6, and carbon dioxide under 
pressure is admitted through pipe 7. 
The mixer may be provided with a 
water or steam jacket. The gas- 
impregnated mix passes through the 
pipe 11, controlled by a slide 12, into 
the extruder 15, also jacketed, and 
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thence through a_ temperature-con- 
trolled die 20, or between rollers. The 
rubber may be exposed to the air or 
vacuum for some time before placing 
in the vulcanizer 25. Steam is intro- 
duced through the pipes 26, and the 
pipe 27 used for controlling the release 
of gas. 


474,268. Compound Glass 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
July 22, 1936. 

The intermediate layer for com- 
pound glass consists of an incomplete 
polyvinyl acetal resin plasticized with 
an ethylene glycol dihexoate. 
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RAY MOULDINGS LTD. are able, owing to 
their mechanical and engineering knowledge, 
to undertake the most difficult mouldings. 
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FOR YOUR OWN PURPOSE? 


Rhodoid is a Cellulose Acetate 
Product supplied in the form 
of Sheets, Rods, Tubes, Thread, 
Yarn and Moulding Powder in 
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Write for samples. 
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THE PROPRIETORS OF BRITISH PATENT No. 421942 relating to “ Manufacture of 
Condensation Products from Urea and Formaldehyde ™ desire to enter into negotiations 
with one or more firms in Great Britain for the sale of the patent rights or for the grant of 
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ROOTES MOULDINGS LTD. are 
in a position to handle any moulding 
problem, simple or difficult, and 
will present you with the most 
economical and satisfactory solution. 
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